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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@—— 


4s PVE rain it raineth every day,” till all Englishmen are sick of 

the sound of it. There was an interval of sunlight on Tuesday, 
and an intermission of rain on Thursday, but for the rest, water 
has fallen pretty constantly, in mist, in drizzle, in heavy showers, 
and in cataracts of rain, from Friday to Friday again. The total 
fall has not been so heavy as that of the previous week, but the 
hay-harvest has been diminished one-third, till we are told a 
pound of hay and a pound of bread cost in London the same 
sum, serious apprehension is entertained for the hop crop, and 
wheat is steadily on the rise. The valleys are submerged 
almost everywhere in middle and southern England, and many 
small disasters to life and houses are reported. If the rain ceases 
soon, the loss will probably affect only individuals, but if it lasts 
ten days longer—and there is no evidence in the appearance of 
the weather that it will ever leave off,—the consequences may be 
serious to the country. 





The City was in a state of excitement on Wednesday. In 
Lothbury, the Chairman of the London and Westminster Bank 
informed the shareholders in their half-yearly meeting that “ vicious 
and most reprehensible expedients” had been resorted to to 
obtain money from the Bank, and had caused the recent losses, 
and that the Directors had found it their duty to commence criminal 
proceedings against Messrs. Alexander and William Collie. The 
«vicious and reprehensible expedients” were explained on the 
same day at the Guildhall by Mr. Poland, on behalf of the Bank, 
to be a conspiracy by the two brothers to raise money on bills 
which were really accommodation bills, but bore on the face of 
them certain marks purporting to refer to accounts of goods 
delivered. The books showed that the references were illusory. 
No evidence was offered, nor any defence, but Serjeant 
Ballantine, for Messrs. Collie, hinted that the Bank Direc- 
tors knew perfectly well the nature of the bills they were 
discounting. Sir Thomas White said there must be a remand, 
and he must have heavy bail, £4,000 from the prisoners them- 
selves, and £4,000 from other parties. The bail tendered was 
objected to, and Messrs. Collie were at last carried off in the 
van, Mr. Poland stated in Court that though the prosecuting 
Bank held only £200,000 of these bills, similar bills had been 
discounted to the amount of £1,500,000. There can be no doubt 
that to pass off one kind of bill as another and better kind of bill is 
legally a fraud, but the City finds difficulty in believing that power- 


ful banks cashed bills of such amounts without knowing accurately | 


what they were. What are Bank managers for, if they cannot 
ascertain whether their customers are doing large business or not ? 


On Thursday evening there was a strange scene in Parliament. 
Mr. Disraeli, after answering a question about the Infanticide 
Bill, went on to explain that he should be obliged to sacrifice 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, since it would be impossible to 
carry it in any but a mutilated form, and he preferred to re- 
introduce it and push it through next Session. Mr. Goschen 
thereupon expressed his deep sense of regret that the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which is of urgent importance to human life 
a8 well as property, should have been sacrificed to such a 








Bill as the Agricultural Holdings Bill, and Mr. Eustace Smith was 
about to make a remark when called to order by the Speaker. 
At this moment, Mr. Plimsoll, who was standing at the Bar, moved 
the adjournment of the House, in order to make a protest against 
the sacrifice of this Bill,—a protest which, beginning in a tone 
of earnest entreaty to the Prime Minister “not to consign some 
thousands of human beings to a miserable death,” gradually 
rose in the vehemence of its tone into a violent onslaught on 
*‘shipowners of murderous tendencies outside of this House, 
who are immediately represented in it.” He stated that 
after going with immense labour through 5,000 ships in 
Lloyd’s Register, he discovered that no fewer than 2,654 of 
them had gone off their class, and were the means, in the hands 
of ‘speculative scoundrels, in whose hearts was neither the 
love of God nor the fear of men,” of earning ‘ unhallowed gain.” 
Being interrupted by the Speaker as out of order, he gave notice 
of one or two questions on the subject, and said, clenching his 
fist, he was ‘‘ determined to unmask the villains who send these 
sailors to their death.” Asked by the Speaker if he had used the 
word ‘‘vyillain” in relation to any Member of that House, he 
replied that he had, and would not withdraw it; and to that 
resolve he adhered. 


Of course, Mr. Disraeli had to move that the honourable 
Member for Derby be reprimanded by the Speaker for his dis- 
orderly and violent conduct ; and the Speaker remarking that Mr. 
Plimsoll would be heard in his own defence, and should then with- 
draw, Mr. Plimsoll left the House at once in a state of violent agita- 
tion, after lodging a very excited protest, ‘‘in the name of God,” 
against the delay of the Bill, in which protest the resolve ‘“ to 
unmask the villains” sitting in this House,—“ fit representatives 
of the more numerous, but not greater villains outside it,”— 
is repeated, and the Government are charged with playing ‘‘ wit- 
tingly and unwittingly ” into the hands of ‘‘ maritime murderers 
inside and outside the House,” and the blood of all the victims 
of delay is laid on «the head of the Prime Minister, and his 
colleagues. Mr. Sullivan and others having given very strong testi- 
mony to the uneasiness which Mr. Plimsoll’s health has recently 
caused to his friends, the Speaker’s reprimand was not delivered 
to him, but the debate was adjourned for a week, to give him 
time for recovering himself. Later in the evening, the order for 
resuming the Committee on the Merchant Shipping Bill was dis- 
charged on Mr. Disraeli’s motion, amidst general lamentation, , 
and after Sir Charles Adderley, who had charge of it, had spoken 
with considerable feeling of the services rendered to the discussion 
by Mr. Plimsoll. 


A judgment delivered on Saturday by Lord Gifford in Edin- 
burgh, in relation to a ship called the ‘Bard of Avon,’ appears to 
have had some influence in exciting Mr. Plimsoll’s already over- 
strung nerves on Thursday, on the subject of the unseaworthiness 
of the ships in which English sailors are often forced out to sea, 
The ‘Bard of Avon’ was an old ship, sold by her owners for £780, 
and on which £800 were spent in repairs, bringing up her total 
value to £1,580, for which sum she was bought,—i.c., not £2a 
ton, whereas a sound old ship should cost £12 a ton, and a sound 
new one £20 or £30 a ton,—and a contract was immediately entered 
into calculated to refund the whole of her cost on the very first 
voyage,—so little confidence in her seaworthiness was felt by the 
owners. On this case Lord Gifford made some sharp remarks :— 
‘The unfortunate and melancholy result was that many ships 
were annually sent to sea totally unfit to cope with its most 
ordinary dangers, and not only large amounts of property were 
yearly lost, but large numbers of lives were sacrificed by the 
culpable and wrongful conduct of the owners in sending to sea 
unseaworthy ships. ‘The real risk was run by the uninsured sea- 
men, including the officers, who were too often pressed by neces- 
sity to accept employment in vessels in which the owners had no 
interest further than that the assurance should be paid if the 
vessel was lost. It was lamentable, and even frightful, how many 
ships were lost at sea long after they should have been broken up ; 
but they were far more profitable as lost ships than by being 
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broken 1 
Plimsoll’s general, though not of course, of his very vehement 


personal charges, about which probably he has been less careful 
than about the statistics of his case. 


THE 


The French Government is beginning to play tricks again. In| 
order to have time to carry out the provisions of the Constitutional | 
must be elected a month | 


Law, which orders that the Senate 
before the Dissolution, and that the 
assemble in the first week of February, it is essential that the 
Recess should end on an early day in October. Consequently, 


Assembly must always 


M. Malartre, a Monarchist, proposed to adjourn to November | 


30, and the Committee appointed to consider his proposal 
suggested the 16th. The Government, which is believed to have 
been at the bottom of the whole proceeding, then offered Novem- 
ber 4th, and this was carried by 470 to 155. The date selected 
makes it just possible, if the Government cannot help itself, for 
the Dissolution to be decreed this year; but the Cabinet, through 
M. Dufaure, has carefully reserved its liberty of action. Its 
motive may be to hurry the Budget through or the Electoral Law 
without discussion, but it is more probable that it hopes to take 
advantage of some event to defeat the Constitution altogether. 
The Liberals are becoming seriously alarmed, and the majority 


would seem to have gone to pieces. 


It is believed that Mr. Disraeli has settled with his Conserva- 


tive supporters, assembled in private caucus, to pass the Agricul- | 
They hate it, and the array of amendments | 
Indeed, as he has withdrawn | 


tural Holdings Bill. 
is endless, but the Premier is firm. 
the Merchant Shipping Bill for its sake, he may be said to be 
faithful to his pet Bill ‘even unto slaying.” The fight this 
week has been most bitter on an amendment suggested by 
Sir G, Jenkinson, who proposed on Tuesday that the Bill 
holding in respect of which a 
written agreement is in existence between a landlord and his 
tenant at the date of the commencement of the Act. 
proposal would exempt all holdings under writings of any kind 
from the operation of the Bill, and make its effeet almost inap- 
It was therefore received with favour by both sides of 


should not extend to any 


preciable. 
the House, and although the amendment was withdrawn, it seems 
certain that one of a nearly similar character will be carried before 
the Bill passes out of Committee. Mr, Henley’s statement that 
what the majority of English landlords and tenants wanted was to 
be let alone was received with warm cheers, and a motion by 
Mr. Waddy that Clause 4, settling the tenant’s title to com- 


pensation, should be postponed, so irritated Mr. Disraeli, that he | 


declared he should hold it fatal to the Bill. As the majority of 


Liberals are opposed to the Bill, it is still probable that it may be | 


talked out. 


Sir R. Baggallay stated last week that the Premier would this 
week inform the Llouse what Bills he intended to retain. The 
House therefore expected on Monday a huge slaughter of Bills, 
and the Times on Monday named the principal ones which would 
be abandoned, In the evening, however, Mr. Disraeli stated 
that it was intended to take, first, the Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
then the Merchant Shipping Bill,—since withdrawn,—and then 
the Land Transfer Bill and the Judicature Bill, which * will of 
course be passed.” As to the other Bills, they were of great 
utility, and it would be premature to abandon them. The House, 
which understood perfectly well that all these Bills could never 


be passed, grew quite angry, and Lord Martington told 
Mr. Disraeli that he had treated it with less than his usual 
courtesy. He read a long list of Bills which could not | 


possibly be passed unless the House sat till the middle of 
August, and pressed for more information. Mr. Dillwyn intimated 
pretty clearly his suspicion that the Government intended to run 
their Bills through when the House was thin; and Lord Harting- 
ton, through Mr. Forster, gave notice that he should renew the 
discussion when the motion for taking Tuesdays away from 
private Members came on, but Mr. Disraeli was immoyable. Le 
chaffed Mr. Whalley, who had intervened, as a possible lay 
brother of the Order of Jesus, but would only promise that if the 


House was very good he might possibly tell it something next 


week. ‘The House was sulky, but submitted. 


The Elections in Bavaria have ended in a small majority for 
the Ultramontanes. The figures are not yet clear, for as tele- 


graphed they will not add up, but it is understood that the | 


Clericals have a majority of two or three. Last session there 
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1p as old material. That is strong corroboration of Mr. | things, and that with so small a majority the Catholiegs Can 


| not resist the pressure of the King, the cities, and the Empire, 
| It would seem to be more true to say that the majority will not 
| be strong enough to offer more than a passive resistance to the 
| Government, but that passive resistance is just what Pringg 
Bismarck will not like. The King can control the House, be. 
cause if he actively intervened the peasants would return hig 
candidates ; but the King is the most wayward of men. He 
will adhere to the Empire of course, but will he adhere to Pringe 
| Bismarck ? 





Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment in the case of “ Jenkins», 
| Cook,” to which we referred bricfiy last week, and on which we 
have written more fully to-day, has produced a startling effect on 
| the public, Even the Guardian evidently regrets that the Judge 
went into the merits of the case, and did not leave the respongi- 
bility of the Rey. Flavel Cook’s course with his Bishop, Dr, 
Ellicott, who had evidently countenanced it, while desiring also 
to receive a certain amount of credit for discouraging it. One 
of the most curious bits of the evidence, and a part of it to 
which we have not elsewhere alluded, is the evidence of 
|the promoter’s wife, Mrs. Jenkins. She tried to patch 
up matters between her husband and the clergyman by call- 
ing on Mr. Cook, with the following result :—‘ On her telling 
| him that her husband did not believe in the personality of the 
| Devil, he said, ‘Then he shall not have the Sacrament in my 
church; I shall hold him at arm’s length; he is a regular infidel,’ 
The word ‘infidel’ he afterwards qualified. Mr. Cook subse. 
quently said to her, ‘ Let him write me a letter and say that he 
believes in the Devil, and I will give him the Sacrament.’” 
Evidently Mr. Cook does not use the word ‘believe’ in the 
Scripture sense of ‘ trust,” or he would never propose a test of 
fitness for the Sacrament which only Judas Iscariot and his fellows 
| could accept. But why is even intellectual belief in the Devil so 
essential to fellowship with Christ? As far as we can see, even 
Mr. Arnold’s formula,—‘‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, 
which makes for” evil, would be quite adequate to the de- 
(scription of the power of evil for all moral purposes. We 
must have belief for the purposes of trust, but we need not have 
belief for the purposes of distrust and repudiation. You might 
very adequately reject ‘a stream of evil tendency,” even though 
| you did not know that it was organised in a personal will. But 
| Evangelicals have a weakness for Satan, and dislike heresy about 
| him even more than heresy about God. 


| The Government of Washington have got the Black Hills, The 
| Sioux find fighting too dangerous, and have accepted $25,000, or 
£5,000, to resign their rights in the territory. It will now be 
| thoroughly explored, the best mines worked by Americans, and 
| the worst sold to Englishmen, and we note as proof of its value a 
| report that very little gold has been discovered there. Until all 
arrangements are complete, it will be profitable that the geology 
of the district should be despised. 


! 

The Home Secretary on Monday hinted that it was not intended 
to remove the Vicar of Spalding from the Bench, as he had served 
This 

and 


| 
| 
|for many years, and would probably not offend again. 

intimation appears greatly to have cheered the Vicar, 
whereas previously he had been apologetic and contrite for 
his sentence on Sarah Chandler, he has subsequently assumed 
an attitude of defiance. On Tuesday, an address of con- 
| fidence was presented to him by his friends, and Mr. Moore, 
in reply, accused the Home Seeretary of false assertions; de- 
elared that it was out of ‘pure consideration” for Mr. Cross 
that he did not get a Radical Member to cross-question him; 
' announced that he was a Tory—a self-evident fact—‘ as long as 
| ‘lories spoke the truth,” demanded a Royal Commission to inquire 
| if he had been fairly dealt with, declared that his sufferings were 
due to Mr. Secretary Cross’s statements, and altogether conducted 
himself as a persecuted innocent. The speech affords no hope 
| that the Bench at Spalding will in future be less hasty, more just, 
or less undignified, and compels us to hope that Lord Cairns may 
not think it too late to put a stop to an exhibition which discredits 


a system his party desire to preserve. 





A large meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms on Friday week to 
‘further the project of founding a Memorial to Lord Byron. Mr. 
| Disraeli was in the chair, and warmly advocated the project. He 
extolled Byron’s poetry for the ‘‘sublime energy of imagination” 
it displayed, and declared with exaggerative rhetoric that in 





was a similar majority for the Liberals, but the latter still | Greece there “is not a cape, a promontory, or a column that he 
profess themselves delighted. They say they expected worse | has not touched with the fire or suffused with the sweetness of his 
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song.” ‘The last and greatest of his works, however, doesnot depend 
on local interest ; it will remain, as it is now recognised, an unex- 
ampled picture of nature, and a triumphant effort of the English 
tongue.” As to Byron’s private character, ‘‘ when half a century 
has elapsed, private character is scarcely an element in the esti- 
mate of literary genius.” Byron, like those the gods love, died 
young, and ‘if he indulged in too free speculations on those 
subjects which the human mind can never penetrate, but which 
it is organically forced to reverence,” ‘much that he then ques- 
tioned has since been surrendered.” Mr. Disraeli gave no hint of 
his own wishes as to the form of the memorial, but the meeting 
decided, on the motion of Earl Stanhope, that it should be a 


statue. 


The Cobden Club had its annual dinner on Saturday week, 
under the presidency of M. Michel Chevalier, to whom Lord 
Hartington afterwards awarded the gold medal of the Club for 
his achievements in spreading the doctrines of Free-trade. Mr. 
W. E. Forster, in proposing the toast of “Our foreign guests,” 
indulged in a political reverie more fascinating than it seems to 
be probable :—"If we could in any way secure Free-trade among 
the English-speaking nations—if we could say that there should 
be no Custom-house barring the intercourse of English-speaking 
people—we should give such a lesson of peace and prosperity to 
the countries of Europe that I believe they would disband their 
standing armies and follow our example. I shall be told that this 
is a dream—such a dream as could only be dreamed after dinner. 
But remember this: dreams are not impossible now-a-days in a 
free country. Directly the sentiment of the country becomes con- 
vinced, what appeared before to be wrong and foolish becomes 
immediately right; and however wrong and foolish my ex- 
pectation may seem, I am confident that it will prove right, 
and that it will be realised. I believe it is one of those 
dreams of the present which are the shadows of the future.” 
‘‘ No Custom-house barring the intercourse of English-speaking 
people” means, unfortunately, no tax on tobacco, and even, we 
suppose, no tax on wine andspirits,—A ustralia being already a con- 
siderable wine-growing country. When those taxes are removed, 
we suppose all Customs duties will go with them; and where is 
the colony which does not still lean heavily on Customs duties for 
its revenue? Mr. Forster’s dream may be realised, but besides the 
universal conversion to Free-trade which it implies, it implies 
also universal submission to direct taxation,—against which human 
nature as yet is found to revolt. 

The Geographical Congress assembled at Paris has formed a 
collection of maps, one of which, of great interest to Englishmen, 
shows the wonderful extent of the section of the Himalaya 
between India and Yarkund, regarded often in this country as if 
the range were a sort of lofty wall. The shortest distance across 
the mountains, from the plains on one side to the plains on the 
other, is 400 English miles, much of it being over passes 16,000 
feet above the sea. ‘The vastness of this mountain system,” 
writes the Times’ reporter of the meetings, ‘ will be appreciated, 


when it is remembered that a strong man can in a summer day | 


walk from a village on one side of the Alps to a village on the 
other side ; whereas it would take the same man, assisted by a 
pony, 65 days of incessant marching to cross [this section of] the 
Himalayas.” The difficulties of the march are greatly increased 
by the necessity of carrying food, and for much of the journey, 
water. The want of water, is from Beloochistan to Bootan the 
characteristic feature of the Indian mountain frontier. It contains 


‘from end to end but one solitary lake. 


Sir John Hay has not benefited by his appeal from the Vice- 
Chancellor to the Lords Justices in the matter of the Canadian 


Oil Wells Company. Sir R. Malins had decided that he must | 


repay the £1,000 paid him, in order to purchase his quali- 
fying shares, because either the transaction was invalid and the 
shares unpaid for, or it was valid and the shares paid for illegally 
out of the Company’s money, which the liquidator had there- 
fore aright to claim. Sir J. Hay appealed, but the Lords Jus- 
tices affirmed the decision, Lord Justice James in particular pass- 
ing a severe condemnation on ‘English gentlemen who conde- 
scended to become the hired retainers of unknown American 
adventurers.” The cheque, said his lordship, according to the 
T’mes’ report, ‘* was a cheque by which the money of the Com- 
pany was taken by one of the directors, by the authority and with 
the consent and knowledge of his co-directors, out of the moneys 
of the Company, for the purpose of paying that which was a bribe 
to him for haying sold the Company in the transaction.” That 


is terribly severe, but no practice more needs punishment than 
that of manufacturing qualifications. 





The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the New Forest has been issued this week. It consists of a 
series of Resolutions, the most important of which propose that 
the ancient ornamental woods and trees shall be carefully pre- 
served, and the character of the scenery be maintained, and that 
the powers of enclosure conferred upon the Crown by statute shall 
be exercised only over that area of the Forest which has been 
already enclosed under such powers. The effect of these Resolu- 
tions is to prevent the extension of the plantations, which, until 
1871, were rapidly improving the Forest off the face of the earth, 
and to leave the public in the enjoyment of the most beautiful 
tract of open forest-land in the United Kingdom, some say, in the 
world. It is to be regretted that the Committee did not complete 
their work by recommending the transfer of the Forest from the 
management of the Office of Woods to more appreciative guardian- 
ship. Perhaps the Government will gracefully supply this omis- 
sion, in the measure by which we suppose they will give effect to 
the conclusions of the Committee next year. 


Bristol aspires to a University, or rather an ‘ Owens’ College,’ 
of its own. On Tuesday, a deputation from Bristol, consisting of 
the Dean of Bristol, Dr. Percival, the Head of Clifton College, and 
Mr. Budd, waited on a meeting of certain Members of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, in the Conference-room of the House 
of Commons, to explain what is desired and needed for the pur- 
poses of a Western University of the more practical or Owens- 
College type. Seventeen thousand pounds have been raised 
already, and forty thousand in all are wanted for the purpose of the 
new foundation. ‘There would be wanted a Professor of Chemis- 
try, with a full laboratory ; a Professor of Engineering, a Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, a Professor of the classical languages and 
Greek and Roman history, and teachers of French and German. 
Balliol and New Colleges, Oxford, are each to provide £300 a 
year towards the scheme, and therefore, we suppose, to take some 
responsibility in selecting the trustees. The ditliculty seems to 
be in relation to philosophy and religion. ‘The scheme is in- 
tended to include both Nonconformists and Churehmen, and it 
is necessary, therefore, to keep clear of controversy. We sus- 
pect that these rapidly multiplying middle-class Colleges will bear 
witness to the much-criticised sagacity of Mr. Gladstone in 
keeping his proposed Irish University clear of controversial sub- 
jects. On condition that Bristol does so, we should think the 
needful £23,000 will be easily raised, and if not, not. This is a 
crippling but necessary condition of social unanimity, for projects 
| of this kind. 








The Lancet of this week has an amusing article on the ten- 

dency of railway trains to lull passengers to sleep, and accounts 
for it on the supposition,—more learnedly expressed,—that it is 
| the vibrations of the sounds in the brain which are soporific, or, 
as it says, a rough imitation of the lullaby of the cradle. 
| But is it not quite as likely that it is rather the rough imitation 
‘of the motion of the cradle instead of the song sung beside it 
| which makes the railway passenger sleepy,—when he is made 
sleepy? Are deaf people less or more liable to sleep in railway 
trains than persons of good hearing? We suspect more, just 
because they have less to listen to. Does not the motion tend 
|to diminish the quantity of blood sent to the brain, and is not 
| such a diminution one of the first conditions of sleep ? 


| Mr. George Pollock writes to Thursday's Times to recommend 
the entire discontinuance of chloroform as an anesthetic, in favour 
of ether. Chloroform, he says, lowers the action of the heart, while 
ether stimulates it. The question of the alternative between the 
two is often a question between living and dying. Chloroform ap- 
pears to kill now much oftener than it used to do, And Mr, Pollock 
even hints that when a patient dies under chloroform, it might not 
be too strong a course before long for a coroner's jury to bring it 
in ‘‘Manslaughter” against the medical man who administered it, 
—a very strong course to propose, though it may one day be 
justified. There is, however, something remarkable in this ten- 
dency to a weak action of the heart which seems to be at the 
bottom of the fatality of chloroform, and of a good deal of other 
feebleness in our modern physique. Has our modern “hurry’ 
begun to wear out our hearts? Or why this increasing weakness ? 


Consols were at the latest date 913-4. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


paisa 
THE PLIMSOLL INCIDENT. 


| is only too clear that Mr. Plimsoll has brooded over the 
dangers to which our Seamen are needlessly exposed, till 
the prospect of another long delay in applying any remedy to 
the mischief, has been a little too much for his overstrained 
brain. The speech which he made on Thursday night, and the 
protest which he handed in against the discharge of the order 
for the resumption of the Committee on the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, were the outburst of morbid excitement, 
though of a kind of excitement the origin of which is very 
creditable to Mr. Plimsoll. It is, no doubt, more or less true 
that the Government has sacrificed a Bill on which many lives 
depend, for the sake of a Bill of purely political value and of very 
little social concern to the nation. But it is unfortunately not the 
first time that this disproportionate weight has been assigned to 
political over more human considerations in Parliament, and it 
will not be the last. Parliament responds to a generally diffused 
popular feeling quickly enough ; but the artificially created issues 
of Parliamentary battles will be always apt to take precedence even 
over life-and-death questions affecting only a special class in the 
community, and for precisely the same reason for which, under 
oligarchical and aristocratic governments, the interests of the 
masses of the people themselves have often remained undiscovered 
and unregarded for generations, and even centuries. Things which 
affect the English Government and so interest the English people 
will generally take precedence of much more vital matters which 
touch only a small section of the people. Nor is there any greater 
paradox in that than in the fact that a public holiday which 
interests everybody, is very apt+to push out of view the 
interest attaching even to a very fatal but purely local epidemic. 
The risks and hopes of party government are the risks of all 
politicians. The risks of farmers, or agricultural labourers, or 
shipowners, or sailors, interest but a few politicians. Mr. 
Plimsoll, if he had kept his head cool, would have known that 
though it would produce a very wholesome effect to expose 
the selfishness of a party Government which thinks more 
of its majority than of the lives and deaths of a great 
and most useful class, it would be of no use in the world 
to speak of such selfishness as if it were an unheard-of crime 
never before committed by man, or left without the vengeance 
of God. On such a principle as that, the whole generation 
which passed away between the rise of the cotton industry and | 
the passing of the Factory Acts, was a generation liable to such 
denunciations as Mr. Plimsoll poured out on Thursday over 
the Government and Parliament which postponed the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. Probably there has not ever been 
a measure passed for the protection of poor men’s 
lives that has not been jostled repeatedly out of the 
way by measures of purely party concern, but none the less, 
for that reason, of keener Parliamentary interest. All men 
know, and always will know, that matters of life and death 
to themselves are not near as interesting to other people 
as the most trivial concerns of those other people. And 
you cannot place a great representative body at the head 
of a nation, without immediately making the smallest 
matters which affect its constitution and government, of 
greater interest to most of its Members, than the happi- 
ness and lives of even considerable classes of their fellow- 
subjects. 
Mr. Plimsoll, therefore, proved that he had lost his head in 


the feverish intensity of his very noble sympathy with the | 


Seamen. 


by which his failure of self-command was accompanied. 
But not the less should we regret to see, as we think 
it possible we may see, the constituencies taking anything 


like a heroic view of Mr. Plimsoll’s passionate sympathy | 


with the seamen, and showing any inclination to justify 
such outbursts of philanthropic frenzy in future. We 
have the most genuine respect for Mr. Plimsoll, for the 
true self-devotion he has given to his work, and ascribe 
his break-down simply to ill-health and overstrained nerves ; 


but there is nothing we should dread more than any disposi- | 


tion on the part of the constituencies to take up the cry he 
has raised in the same tone, and to begin denouncing the sin 
of Parliamentary selfishness and Administrative indifference to 
the wrongs of the people, in the key which Mr. Plimsoll’s in- 
disposition led him to indulge in. 


And Parliament did very wisely in showing some- | 
thing of sympathy for the outburst of despair and indignation | 


There is always a certain | 
danger of hysteria in popular constituences, and Mr, Plimsoll , 


has more than once elicited responses to his appeals which 
have impressed us with that danger. Indeed the danger is never 
so great as when a really disinterested man like Mr. Plimsoll 
loses his self-command on behalf of a cause for which 
he has made great sacrifices. Popular bodies are apt to 
admire the evidence of uncontrolled sympathy with the 
people almost the more for the want of control. And 
it is barely possible that if Mr. Plimsoll were to retain 
his health sufficiently to persevere in the violence for 
which there was so much excuse on Thursday night, and to 
make a merit of it with the masses, there might be a kind 
of response to it which would have a very mischievous effect 
on political life. We cannot say that we greatly fear this 
result in this particular case. Though the whole of Mr, 
Plimsoll’s agitation has been carried on in a too emotional key, 
it is tolerably certain, we think, that when he recovers his tone 
of mind, he will regret the scene of Thursday, and express his 
regret with befitting earnestness. But we do fear anything 
which is at all likely to make hysteric waves of enthusiasm popu- 
lar amongst the constituencies. Such hysteric impulses would 
furnish a very bad complement indeed to the self-interest and 
corruption which appear to be inseparable from democratic 
forms of government. Disinterested passion is no balance for 
interested calculation. Passionate popular feeling needs the control 
of more calmness and sagacity and, in a sense, even of more hard- 
ness than are exhibited by interested politicians, if it is to purify 
politics, and not rather to emasculate them. That no one will be 
hard on Mr. Plimsoll’s error we are quitesure. But that the con- 
stituencies may not possibly take too admiring a view of it we are 
not sure. There is something so attractive to the heart in the 
spectacle of a man consumed, as Mr. Plimsoll evidently is, by 
passionate sympathy with a disinterested cause, that popular 
bodies are apt to forget that such absorbing feeling is, after 
all, a disease which paralyses the practical powers, and not a 
state of mind to be imitated, or even admired. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS “BUSINESS.” 

HIS was to be the “ business” Administration,—let us see 
how it does its business. The Government, from the 

first, promised to avoid sensational legislation, and although it 
has permitted itself to carry such trifles as the disestablishment 
of the Scotch Church and the abolition of all the ancient 
Courts of Justice, and has proposed to revolutionise a 
settled policy with respect to Endowed Schools and to 
the purchase and sale of offices in the Army, still the country 
is of opinion that its promise has in general been faithfully 
kept. The Government is as tiresome as it said it would be. 
If dullness be the sign of healthy political life, Mr. Disraeli’s 
second reign has been marvellously invigorating. In the absence 
of sensations, however, the Government promised beneficial 
legislation ; and it brought in a crowd of “practical measures” 
to improve artisans’ dwellings, to clean rivers, to amend the 
Merchant Shipping Laws, to make the law against adulteration 
more just, to place the State banking system in a safer position, 
to facilitate the transfer of land, to give more security to 
| agricultural tenants, to inerease the protection of the person, 
to abolish legal distinctions against handicraftsmen with re- 
|spect to their contracts and their rights of combination, to 
' consolidate the Militia Laws, to modify the Patent Laws, and 
‘to improve the position of the National School Teachers in 
Ireland. Here, cried the admirers of the Government, in 
(ecstasy at the evidence that Mr. Disraeli was not going to 
'* educate” them once more, was an admirable programme, 
'—a mass of real work, which could be got through, 








‘and would sensibly improve the position of everybody in 
the country. Here were administrators of the true stamp, 
not revolutionists like Mr. Gladstone, or mean economists like 
Mr. Lowe, or philanthropic enthusiasts like Mr. Stansfeld, but 
| governing men of the old English kind. The exultation rather 
declined when it was found that one large section of the Bills 
was permissive, and another large section very weak, but still 
‘it was asserted that the very imperfections of the proposals 
made them easier to carry, and that this time there would be 
no block in the legislative Temple Bar. Well, it is now mid-July, 
and how do we stand? Temple Bar is impassable for barrows. 
The Artisans Dwellings Bill has passed, and that is substan- 
tially all. The Merchant Shipping Bill, an object of hope to 
thousands, has been so weakly conducted through the House, 
Ministers caring only not to lose shipowners’ votes, that its 
withdrawal had on Thursday become inevitable, and was 
accomplished. The great majority of the Bills proposed are 
sticking in the road, and seem likely to stick. They have bea 
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reduced to av' 
have no more 
must be carri 
Nothing can 


oid opposition to so limp a condition, that they 
“ go” in them than so many stranded jelly-fish, and 
ed either on or off by actual imposition of hands. 
be done with them without main force, and main 
force is most difficult to apply. The contractors scarcely care 
to spend strength upon moving such refuse. Here and there 
a Minister cares about a measure—for example, Lord Salis- 
bury would have liked to carry his Pollution of Rivers Bill, as 
it originally stood—but there is not a single one, unless it be 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill, which the Cabinet, as 
a whole, is resolute to save, and that one is detested by 
its following. Not only is the Cabinet, as a whole, 
not eager to advance any Bill, but if it could take 
its own way without discredit in the eyes of the constitu- 
encies it would probably abandon all. Every baby is a bore 
to everybody but its parent. So visible is this feeling, that on 
Monday the House of Commons fully expected to hear the 
Premier declare in his lightest and easiest way that he thought 
most of the Government Bills most excellent, but that con- 
sidering the lateness of the Session, and the factious opposition 
he had encountered, and the advantages of passing Bills un- 
mutilated, he would to conciliate the House throw overboard 
about one-half of his proposals. Instead of this, however, the 
Premier annoyed the House by telling it as little as he possibly 
could, and declaring in his jauntiest way that the Judicature 
Bill and the Land Transfer Bill “ would of course be passed,” 
that the Merchant Shipping Bill—which he had probably 
decided then to withdraw—and the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill and the Conspiracy Bill “ would take much time,” and that 
though there were other Bills not mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, and not made indispensable by the course of the Session, 
he was not hopeless about any one of them. 
on with all, He would take Private Members’ Tuesdays away 
from them, and hoped he might after that oppression finish * in 
a satisfactory manner and a reasonable time.” 

So utterly hopeless is it to pass all these Bills, that the House 
groaned once or twice at Mr. Disraeli’s recital, and when he had 
finished the Marquis of Hartington delivered himself of a sort of 
angry stare in the shape of a speech, and Members have ever since 
been discussing what the Government could possibly mean, Were 
the Houses to sit till the partridges came? According to one 


He should totter | 


| until next Session. They have only to work on comfortably. 
| The Militia Consolidation Laws are a loss, but there will be no 
| invasion this autumn, or if there is, the laws will not signify ; 
and national schoolmasters in Ireland will not die of hunger 
‘in one year sooner than another. If the Bills can be got 
through without discussion, well and good; and if not, what 
j matters? Government will still have the credit of its good 
wishes. To make a fuss and excite the House and be in 
}earnest is Gladstonian, and the country dismissed Mr. Glad- 
| stone for those very qualities. And so the serene Government 
lets the ship float on. If it does not know its course, the sky 
is very blue; and if the engines are neglected, nobody wants to 
get anywhere ; and if the ship has lost her way, she is in open 
water, and there is no sign of a breeze. 

The same absence of force, will, courage, is shown in the 
method of legislation as in its substance. The two greatest 
evils of detail with which legislators now have to contend are 
the mechanical difficulties of getting a Bill through the forms 
of the Houses, and the absurd manner in which Acts are 
drawn, so as never to be complete or even intelligible within 
themselves. The former grievance presses on Ministers, Mem- 
bers, and the country alike with great severity, and it might 
well have been attacked by an Administrative Ministry which 
had the time, the majority in both Houses, and presumably 
the will to assail a mischief which threatens sometimes to lock 
the wheels of Parliament. That was just one of the great, but 
not sensational grievances which this Government might have 
been expected to remove, more especially as it is most severe 
when an unusual number of “practical measures” are on 
hand. The forms of the Houses are not in the way when 
the country is clamouring for a grand Bill, and every 
Member's seat is dependent on his votes, but when states- 
men introduce or accept Bills to secure concrete improve- 
ments. We need not say this Government has shrunk 
from this bit of hard work as timidly as any previous 
Government, and without the excuse which previous Govern- 
ments might have urged, that they had more important business 
to attend to. Mr. Disraeli might have reinvigorated the 
Parliamentary machine, instead of which he has allowed it to 
become more clogged than ever, till at length the most promising 
course seems to be to evade its action. Passing Bills when 
the House is too thin to discuss, or after twelve o'clock, or at 








theory, Mr. Disraeli means to wait till Members, unable 
to bear the heat, and the tedium of the House, and the 
accounts of the freshness of their woods any longer, begin to 
slip away, and then pass his measures in silence through a 
House filled mainly by officials. That is, he intends to do for 
the nonce without Parliamentary Government altogether, a 
trick worse than any display of Mr. Gladstone’s “ arrogance,” a 
sort of sneaking dictatorship. According to the other, and we 
should say more probable, theory, he intends to go on through 
July, let the House talk as much as it likes, just to keep it 
out of mischief, and then, with a petulant remonstrance on the 
way time is wasted, announce that he is worn out and not 
well, and massacre all the Innocents at once. Either device 
will reveal fully the first defect of this Government, its want of 
momentum, of desire to do anything involving hard work, 
even within the narrow limits it has itself laid down. A 
Cabinet which cared for its measures would be ashamed of 
leaving them in a position where they must either be strangled, 
or passed by an administrative juggle always condemned by 
the Opposition when out of office. It would set itself to work 
with a will, as Mr. Cross, to do him justice, did with his 
Artisans Dwellings Bill, and either compel the House to pass 
its measures after fair discussion, or announce in decent time 
that it could not pass them. The truth is, it cares chiefly to 
Introduce them, and so gain the credit of their introduction 
without further trouble. It looks vigorous to threaten kickers 
with the “cat,” and if no whipping law passes, why, ruffians and 
their victims are only where they were. A Bill on Tenure 
gratifies fanners, and if it does not pass, why, they are only 
where they would be, under the free-contract clause, if it did. | 
Sailors ask more protection, and it is promised to them, and 








thrown, or attempted to throw, any light. 


the fag-end of a Session, is like getting out of a railway train 
drawn by an over-taxed locomotive, to conclude the journey 
by a run on foot. One does not construct locomotives to show 
how nicely one can travel when they are brought toastand. It 
is the same with the drafting of the laws, All Governments 
are more or less unwilling to make laws complete, lest private 
Members with crotchets should see a chance of attacking a 
settled principle ; but this Government has its Bills drawn as 
if on purpose to evade discussion, or even comprehension, and 
then alters, and weakens, and explains till, to use Mr. Lowe’s 
expression, it is a humiliation to sit in a House which can pass 
such alaw. Why cannot it, with its passion for“ the practical,” 
and its “ administrative ability,” and its confiding majority, 
insist on a rule that Bills shall be made complete? Nobody 
would seriously oppose, the crotchetty Members would be put 
down, and legislation would all of a sudden become intelligible. 
Is it really beyond the power of a Government of workmen, as 
this claims to be, to have Amended Bills recast so as to be com- 
plete, but printed for the House so that the new matter can be seen 
easily, and new matter alone be subject of discussion? Is the 
Home Office so much “stronger” only to acknowledge that it 
could not hope to pass a complete law of Employer and Em- 
ployed,—a law nearly as good and intelligible as a chapter in 
a code? 





MR. WHALLEY. 
R. WHALLEY is one of the greatest of the ‘enigmas’ of 


life, though not one, we believe, on which Mr. Greg has 
For sixteen years 


\ 


having the promise, they cannot be so unreasonable as not to | now of steady attendance in Parliament, he has given an un- 
drown patiently a little longer. That would be being par- | divided and most industrious attention to mares’-nests of a 


Pa TR - 
ticular to half an hour. 


What do the lives of non-| particular kind, which neither chaff, nor evil report, nor con- 


electors matter? As for the Savings Banks, they will not | sistent failure to attract attention, nor the rebukes and penalties 
be insolvent to-morrow, and the Bill to make them secure | of Judges, nor the cheerful acquiescence of the House of Com- 


Was so troublesome that Sir Stafford will witness its death 
with ho more remorse than any father of a puppy displays 
When it is drowned 





. Next year he will have a better Bill,|in diminishing or diverting from its objects. 


mons in those rebukes and penalties, nor the taunts of Ministers, 


nor the raillery of the Press, have ever had the smallest effect 


If there were 


and as to the one exposed this year, it will be only an historic | necessarily anything great in immutability without a mind to 


document ‘ 
} 
through ; 


As to the Labour-law Bills, they can be got 
and if not, artisans need not risk imprisonment 





change, Mr. Whalley might well be set up as a sort of fetish 


by those who respect unchangeableness, He is as unchange- 
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able as a limpet sticking to a rock. There are certain forms 
of life which are tenacious apparently because their organisation 
is of so low an order. We have been told that there is a par- 
ticular kind of slug which feeds upon another slug, and that 
this inferior slug goes on with its meal on certain vegetable 
tissues, quite without any appearance of discomposure at the 
process which his own tissues are simultaneously undergoing 
under the operations of his destroyer. That is a condition of 
things which reminds one of Mr. Whalley going on feeding almost 
voraciously on his various Jesuit mares’-nests, with perfect com- 
posure, while the wits of the political world are simultaneously 
feeding on Mr. Whalley. Such a phenomenon implies a low 
order of political and intellectual vitality. But there is some- 
thing impressive and even instructive in the spectacle. It 
suggests more than anything we know the very close analogies 
between the intellectual and the physical worlds. It cannot 
be denied that Mr. Whalley’s hatred and fear of Jesuits are 
in some sense intellectual phenomena. We could hardly 
expect even the most sagacious dog to understand what a 
Jesuit means, and why he is terrible. It clearly takes a mind, in 
the human sense, to be preyed upon by this sort of fear. And yet 
there is something of the air of the lower animal and vegetable 
world, rather than of human passion and emotion, in the way 
in which Mr. Whalley gnaws away at his one topic in all its 
varieties, without so much as raising himself for a steady look 
at the external world. Mr, Disraeli once talked of the Liberals 
‘mumbling the dry bones of political economy,’ but the metaphor 
must have been suggested to him by the way in which Mr. 
Whalley mumbles the long since stripped and even attenuated 
bones of the Jesuit conspiracy. He never seems to care or 
even to want to know what impression his remarks make on 
his fellow-creatures, It is not his fellow-creatures he is think- 
ing of, it is the dull fascination of the subject for himself. 
Mr. Whalley lives in the abstract. 
There is a depression of vitality in it, a dim and grey ex- 
pression, as of a man who lives in a tedious dream, and has 
not even strength enough of life in him to wish to drive it 
away. Mr. Disraeli suggested mischievously on Monday 
night, though he discountenanced the suggestion in the same 
breath, that Mr. Whalley might possibly be the emissary 
of the Jesuits, a Society who love, as he has been assured 
by a recent writer, to send forth one of their lay brethren 
to speak ill of the Order, but to speak ill of it so 
clumsily and so ostentatiously as only to add to its fame. 
That might be a very adequate account of some pretended 
fanatics, but Mr. Whalley, with all his fixedness of idea, is 
not of that type. Both the real and the assumed fanatic 
must give signs of life; the real, because there is fire in 
him,—the assumed, because it takes a good deal of vitality 
of some sort to assume permanently a part in life at all, and a 
sort of vitality which must show itself now and then. Mr, 
Whalley never shows a sign of the kind. He has the tenacity 
of a fungoid growth, but not a trace of the vividness of any 
actor, however infelicitous. He is always sombre, and gives 
the impression of dwelling among the shadows and cobwebs of 
the world. “Dod” tells us that he was among the first gene- 
ration of students at University College, London, and that he 
gained the first prize in rhetoric and metaphysics.” If so, he 
must have been a favourite pupil of the late Dr. Hoppus, and 
perhaps first got the subdued tinge which marks his manner while 
dwelling among the dim shadows of that worthy Presbyterian’s 
not very bright metaphysical lucubrations. The prize in ‘ rhetoric,’ 
however, can certainly not have been gained for any display of 
rhetorical power. Mr. Whalley, in the confusion of his brain as 
to Jesuit intrigues, has frequently shown a remarkable incapa- 
city even for the ordinary distinctions of grammar, A few 
years ago we remember him asking the Marquis of Hartington, 
then Secretary for Ireland, on the subject of a Mrs. Neill, who 
had been murdered, it was supposed, by an evicted tenant. 
He couched the question in these remarkable words :— 
“Whether the statement in the public journals that Mrs. 
Neill addressed a letter to the Lord-Lieutenant, specifying the 
priest by whom, and other circumstances connected with, the 
altar denunciation on the Sunday preceding her murder, was 
true,” and Lord Hartington was not unnaturally a little puzzled 
with the Gampish interrogation, We suspect the late 
Professor Hoppus gave Mr. Whalley the prize for metaphy- 
sics, and not for rhetoric, or if for rhetoric at all, only for the 
skill which logicians are apt to display in confusing rhetoric 
by stirring the mud of the various metaphysical problems 
on which it rests, 


You see it in his face. | 


| e ° Se, ea 
and consistent. He feeds himself on but one political diet, but 
unfortunately for him, that diet does not seem to nourish the 


faculty of lucid exposition. One would wonder how he 
managed to keep up his spirits under the consistent cop. 
tempt of the House of Commons, if one felt sure that g 
politician of this unique type has any spirits to keep up, and 
does not rather simply focus in himself all the dumb, 
rankling, inorganic sort of fears inherited from other times of 
the things represented by the words ‘ Papacy’ and ‘ Jesuit,’ 

Mr. Whalley is indeed unwise in attempting to make 
speech his medium at all. He should keep to the devices of 
those earlier ages which expressed their fears and hopes by 
/symbols, instead of by intellectual efforts. At one time 
he appears to have had some faint instinct of this kind, 
and he built himself on his Welsh estate a sort of 
Tower of refuge for Orangemen, which used to go by 
the name of ‘Whalley’s folly.” That is the kind of 
‘mute appeal to vague, inchoate fears which best suits poli. 
ticians like Mr. Whalley and the large number of panic. 
stricken people whose sympathy, no doubt, sustains him ip 
| his position of parliamentary loneliness and political humili. 
jation. It is the attempt to go beyond these vivid signals of 
| distress and fear, and to put something into the distincter 
shape of words and laws, which ruins Mr, Whalley. [ff 
he restricted himself to mere political gestures, as it were, of 

dread and aversion,—to putting up beacons warning men 
against Popery, and erecting hospices for the protection of 
the victims of the Jesuits,—he might make a kind of impres 
sion on the weaker portion of the public mind, and at least 
would not lay himself open to confutation. But when he 
attempts to persuade the House of Commons of any proposi- 
tion whatever, or to convince the public that a ci-devant 
butcher is kept out of his rights because the Jesuits control 
absolutely both the Queen’s Bench and the Treasury Bench, 
he goes sadly astray ; for he should never attempt to convince 
anybody of anything, except of the existence of his own contagious 
apprehensions. He has not the art of expressing or exciting even 
the feelings of others by what he says, though he may possibly do 
so by what he does. Living in a world of dim and tremulous 
political shadows, which hardly possess even his own heart, though 
they confuse his mind, he is not likely to effect anything by 
the agency of language. When he writes a letter or opens his 
lips, it is only to convey to others how blurred and indistinet 
is the intelligence which wabbles about in that thick atmos- 
phere of fantastic theories which he evidently breathes ; and 
it cannot serve his cause to elicit, as even his unformed 
and shapeless notions occasionally do elicit, lucid speeches 
and letters, like Mr. Bright’s recent speech and _ letter 
about the pretender to the Tichborne estates—-which come 
‘out all the keener and sharper for the muddy, cuttle-fish 
kind of fluid in the thick discharges of which Mr. Whalley’s 
inarticulate anxieties are confusedly imaged forth to the 
world. 

We should, then, be disposed to account for Mr. Whalley as 
one of the grotesques in which Nature is apt to repeat, some- 
what incoherently, an exhausted type, after the significance and 
virtue of the type have passed away. He is what Carlyle might 
perhaps call a‘spectral appearance, gibbering out fragments of 
obsolete formula’ to an age which has little need even of the 
complete thoughts which those formule once embodied. A 
descendant of a relative of Cromwell’s and Hampden’s, 
Mr. Whalley represents a sort of survival of Puritan 
alarms docked of their historical significance. Nothing 
but the very low political vitality of the man could have 
enabled him to persevere as he has done without a glimmer 

‘of reward or gratitude from anybody worth mentioning. 
There is no depth of feeling and not a ray of thought in Mr. 
Whalley’s political life. But he is, we suspect, a good-natured 

being of a low calibre of political structure,—he wrote 
at one time, before the great craze came upon him, on tithe- 
commutation and such like dusty subjects—on whom these 
hybrid fears and notions have fastened much as a dry-rot 
fastens on beams and rafters not sufficiently exposed to the air, 
till the fungus encompasses the whole structure in its embrace. 

At least, if that or something like that be not the true account 
of Mr. Whalley, we suspect that he is an enigma which will 
never be solved. A more typical Carlylian ‘ phantom,’ a more 
unique specimen of the kind of public hypochondriac into 
which politicians who subordinate their own minds to 
their superstitions may degenerate, can hardly be imagined 


Mr. Whalley has certainly shown himself | than the dim, leaden-coloured, political apparition of the 


innocent of the most elementary ideas of practical rhetoric. He | now for sixteen-years habitually-returned Member for Peter- 


is as inarticulate in '.is appeals to the House, as he is persevering | borough. 
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THE DISSOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


—_— 


HE conduct of the Government of France in the matter 
Dissolution has been most unsatisfactory. Our 
that the root of bitterness in that country is 
elief on the part of the Republicans, who now re- 


of the 
readers are aware 
a profound b 


present a majority of the population, that the Administration 
‘ ; ] 


is not honest as to the Constitutional Laws. It has allowed 


them to pass, but it is believed to detest them, to hope that 
it ay never be compelled to put them in foree, to trust that 


ome accident may render it impossible to put them into exe- 
eve « “ 


cution. It is seeking, it is said, for excuses for delay, and with 
this object avails itself of the secret reluctance of a majority 
of Deputies of all parties to vote their own political extine- 
tion. If the Assembly can only be prevailed on to waste time 
in talk, and take long holidays, and leave inevitable business 
undone till December, there may not be time left suflicient 
to pass the inevitable Bills—the supplementary Budget, 
the Electoral Law, and an imperative Military Law—to elect 
the Senate, dissolve the House, and get the Constitution in 


marching order by the time specified in the Constitutional | 


Laws.—namely, the first week in February. The new two- 
headed Assembly can only legally meet in that week, and the 
Government, in view of that regulation, may plead for another 
delay of a year. Whether this suspicion is well or ill-founded 
may be doubtful, but it is certain that it is entertained, that 
it menaces public peace by driving all Liberals to despair, and 


that it is primd facie justified by the recent action of the | 


Government. The Ministry first of all allowed the 
Assembly to appoint a Committee on the Prorogation, which 
recommended that the Assembiy should prorogue itself to 
November 16th, a date which would render Dissolution this 
year nearly or quite impossible. It then, on Thursday, resisted 
a proposal, brought forward by M. Raoul Duval, to fix the 
date for October 17th, and defeated it after a struggle by 
360 to 327; and finally announced, by way of appearing 
moderate, that it had pressed the Committee to fix Novembe: 
4th, and intended to support that proposition. So dangerous 
did it seem, however, to the Chamber, that it might have been 
defeated, but that M. Dufaure, the Minister of Justice, and a 
man believed to be both truthful and friendly to the Con- 
stitutional Laws, ascended the tribune and stated that the 4th 
November would leave time for the Dissolution. 
over the question of time with M. Jules Simon before the 
Committee “ with a pencil,” and he was sure. If on their re- 
assembling the Deputies, after reflection, believed the Dissolu- 
tion expedient, they could dissolve. If the Government. be- 
lieved it, they would propose Dissolution, and if not, they 
would state their doubts, hesitations, and fears. He might 


say, without trespassing on the independence of the House, | 


that if Government advised Dissolution they would have a 
majority, and if they deemed that course expedient they would 


assuredly use their power. All this can have but one meaning, | 


—that the Government, for some reason or other, is deter- 
mined not to pledge itself to a Dissolution, and is inclined to 
leave itself barely time to make the necessary preparations, It 
may, of course, be actuated by motives of which the outside 
world knows nothing, for instance by fears of external com- 
plications, ramours of which, as usual when Paris is agitated. 
are again beginning to arise. But it is not surprising that in 
the absence of any evidence as to a new cause, the public. re- 
membering the President’s distrust of Liberalism, the Premier’s 
declarations of sympathy for Bonapartists as one of the national 
parties of the country, the strong Napoleonic feeling entertained 
by many great officers and officials, and the reluctance visible 
everywhere frankly to acknowledge the Republic, should see in 
these needless and artificial delays proof that the Government 
is at heart dishonest, that it would weleome any escape from 
the new Constitution, and that it would be happy if it could 
postpone its organisation till some new and great event changed 
the current of men’s thoughts. The Republic, it is feared, though 
proclaimed, may yet slip through, and be superseded by some form 
of Dictatorship, whether called an Empire, a Decennate. or a 
Monarchy. The suspicion thus created is most bitter, s 
bitter that it may by possibility offer the best chance of escape 

for France. The majority may be convinced by their consti- 

tuents that they must carry out the Constitutional Laws, or 
run the risk either of insurrections. or of one of those explosions 

of opinion which Governments in France are powerless to re- 

sist, because they would, if neglected, be followed by insurrec- 

tions. Should this occur, the Assembly has left itself just 

time, by neglecting all other work, to carry out the Constitu- 

tional arrangements, and dissolve ; but should it not, there | 
Seems no reason why it should not delay Dissolution until | 


) 


IIe had gone | 
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'driven by menaces to dissolve. A more unsatisfactory 
prospect it would be diflieult to imagine, and it has 
been produced by the usual French difficulty of inducing 
statesmen to accept the country as a master, and not as a 
necessary but ill-informed despot, whose will, when it cannot be 
resisted, should be evaded or turned aside. Through the whole 
of three months, from 4th August, the date of adjournment, to 
Ith November, the date of reassembling, France is left with- 
out a working Constitution. A quarter without an event 
is unusual in any country, and in France the man 
who expects it must be pronounced sanguine to folly. 
The Executive is left without a check, and if the Pre- 
sident appoints M. de Broglie and M. Fourtou Premier and 
Minister of the Interior, gives them two months to manipulate 
the Departments, and then suddenly presses the Dissolution, he 
will have done nothing contrary to the law. He will only have 
convinced the Republicans once more that moderation and fair- 
play are useless, that only Republicans can be trusted not to 
cheat the Republic, and that honest Liberals must perforce 
advocate the greatest evil to which Liberals can lend themselves. 
—a policy of ostracism. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE CAPE. 
oe news from the Cape by the mail of 14th June is very 
good. The Legislative Assembly, it will be remembered, 
irritated by Lord Carnarvon’s resolution to do justice to 
Langalibalele, or doubtful of their constituents, or influenced 
by the Cape-Town feeling, which extends even to Govern- 
ment House, and blinds Sir H. Barkly to his most obvious 
duties, refused to send delegates to the Conference which the 
| Colonial Secretary has summoned to diseuss the Confedera- 
tion of the South-African Colonies and States. The refusal 
was only carried, however, by an accidental majority, and it 
now appears that it was not in accordance with the wishes of 
the community. The Legislative Council has passed a formal 
vote of thanks to Lord Carnarvon for his despatch; the 
| municipal council of Graham’s Town, capital of the Eastern 
Province, has condemned the Assembly; the entire Press, 
with one exception, is in favour of the new policy: and 
among the general publie of all classes there has been an ex- 
plosion of feeling in favour of federation. The proposal is, 
in fact, large enough to excite the imagination of the body of 
the colonists; and as we have often had occasion to point out, 
whenever that happens, whenever the subject of debate is large 
enough to appeal to popular instinct rather than customary 
reasoning, an English plebiscitum is rarely wrong. The 
}form of approval adopted is not a little suggestive of 
this truth. Im all cases, as far as we have seen, the Councils 
and public meetings express a sense of personal gratitude 
to Lord Carnarvon for thinking so much about them,—for, as 
one councillor said, “taking a more generous view of South- 
| African affairs than had ever been taken before.” That feeling 
| will, we believe, be found to be very deep, and will greatly 
| facilitate the work the Colonial Office has undertaken. Nothing 
has been more marked in South-African history of late years 
than atone of discouragement among the people, a sort of 
dogged bitterness. as of men who felt that they belonged to an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, and had nothing to expect 
either from Providence or the British Government, except the 
barest justice. There has been some ground for this, the 
quarrel about the convicts having left an unpleasant impression 


here, as of a people unreasonably cantankerous, and we do not 
wonder that the popular feeling when a great and exciting in- 
novation is proposed takes the unusual forin of gratitude. 
* We, then, also—we Africanders—are worthy of Imperial at- 
tention, and are to grow till we are visible to the world.” There 
is hope visible in the expressions of popular feeling, and a 
people or a populace which has imbibed a hope becomes as 
tenacious of the policy which has offered it as any aristocracy. 
That plan of federating South Africa will be carried, and it may 
be useful to state the reasons which induce us to think the popular 
feeling of the Colonies so much sounder than the judgment of 
the Assembly. The reasons which induce Englishmen, and 
especially oflicial Englishien, to prefer federation to segregation 
are, of course, upon the surface. British statesmen have for many 
years regarded the idea of coercing the free colonies as one 


i which it is waste of power to take into political calculation. 


A contingency might arrive in which we should be compelled 
to blockade Melbourne, or ** occupy” Auckland, or batter 


down Cape Town; but so might an earthquake occur, which 
would swallow up either place, and it is as useful to modify 
The idea of 


action by the one apprehension as the other. 
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coercion once abandoned, it becomes the interest of the mother- 
country, and especially of her statesmen, that neighbouring 
colonies should unite. Experience shows that it is far easier to 
deal with the government of a great “ Dominion” than with a 
number of petty separated colonies, The great government is 
more experienced, less sensitive, less timid of small losses, and 
above all, less under the influence of local prepossessions. It 
is usually presided over by a stronger man, and always attracts 
men of larger capacity for affairs. Moreover, such a govern- 
ment relieves the home authorities of a multitude of local 
questions which are perpetually demanding settlement, which 
can only be settled easily on the spot, and which cannot 
be settled at all without a confidence which settlers only 
accord to a Parliament they help to elect and to control. The 
Colonial Office, therefore, apart from its desire that the Colonies 
should prosper, has a permanent, though not a direct, interest 
in their federation, while that of the Colonists themselves is 
of the most peremptory kind. They gain four immense 
advantages, of which three at least have a direct cash value. 
The first and most conspicuous of these is in finance. Every 
British colony intended to derive its prosperity from incoming 
settlers, finds itself compelled at first to mortgage part of its 
future. It needs public works, railroads, harbours, buildings, 
and grants for emigration, the money for which cannot be 
obtained on the spot, but must be secured through loans, 
and its facility in obtaining those loans is for years the 
measure of its prosperity. If it can borrow readily at 5 per 
cent., it can advance; and if not, it can only stagnate. Now, 
the credit of a Dominion is to that of the Colonies which 
compose it like that of a great firm to that of many little 
shops. Not only does the Dominion possess larger resources, 
from her ability to tax more heavily, and from the apparent 
lightness of her debt as compared with her revenue, but she 
feels her responsibilities to her creditors much more; she 
sees much more clearly the necessity of credit, and she is 
—partly for those reasons, and partly from her greater 
visibleness—much better regarded in the market. The 
Dominion of Canada could raise five millions at per 
cent. where her constituent Colonies would have paid six 
for half the sum, and the Dominion of South Africa will be 
trusted where the Colonies would be refused supplies. It is 
not too much to say, for example, that a guarantee of 6 per 
cent. by the Cape upon £500,000 for a railway would, 
after English experience of Cape Railways, fail to draw 
the money, when a guarantee by the Dominion of 5 per 
cent. upon double the sum would be taken up at once. This 
advantage, which is universally true—for New Zealand, an 


5 


| under a trained and permanent body of officers, and sup 


by, say, six batteries of Royal Artillery, than by oi ae 
population disciplined and organised only as Volunteers, 
| Security is, we need not tell the people of the Cape, for 
all men, money, and for them most especially; for it is only 
when the Dominion is secure, and has attracted in its ney 
form the attention of the world, that they can hope for g 
sufficient share of the great stream of emigration. A hundred 
thousand German colonists would do more for them in tey 
years than their local legislatures will in half a century, and 
great Government in South Africa, able to give trustworthy 
promises of assignments of land, might attract them over. And 
finally, there is the gain which cannot be measured in money, 
—the new spirit among the people sure to follow the assump. 
tion of a new place in the world. The Colonies of South 
Africa are now a group of feeble dependencies in a distant 
sea, scarcely noticed by Europe, and believed by the majority 
of Englishmen to be of little value except to Missionaries and 
people who can enjoy a lion-hunt. The Dominion of South 
Africa will be a noteworthy State, the most powerful and most 
extensive south of the Equator, with a future which statesmen 
will strive to study and to promote, which great people will be will. 
ing to govern, and which will require and therefore breed states. 
men of the highest colonial class. Every political office, from the 
Premiership to a clerkship in the Assembly, will be of higher 
importance, and a new and national spirit will be imparted to 
| public life. All careers will be larger, all paths broader, al] 
| objects of ambition higher; and men who have been mer 
| provincials will find before them many of the duties, and a 
least some of the rewards, offered by a truly national life, 
The Canadians have felt the full impulse of that change, and 
we do not see why it should leave the South-Africans up 
affected. With financial ease, greater security from savage 
inroads, additional population, and wider careers all offered 
them for the asking, no wonder that the African Colonists 
repudiate the Assembly which in its silly petulance has ventured 
to snub the Minister who offered them such gifts. 





THE INCONSISTENCIES OF TORY LEGISLATION. 


T would never do to rank consistency high among the politi. 
cal virtues, but there can be no prudishness in expecting 

that a statesman or a government should not have more tha 
; One opinion on a subject at a time. In an age whe 
| points of view are rapidly shifting, when even the stolidest 
bagrag sop take fresh impressions, and change insensibly » 
as to be prepared for rapid education at critical moments into 


apparent exception, is a Dominion in itself—is of the utmost | opinions they once detested, it is inevitable that those in the 
importance to the swiftness of progress in the Colonies, and is | front of political life should commit many inconsistencies; 


of itself worth all the expense of federation. The difference | and when a thing is inevitable, it is seldom worth while to § 


between a colony which can get money cheaply for paying | inquire curiously into the merit or demerit of those who have 
enterprises and a colony which cannot, is the difference be-| done it. Inconsistency in the treatment of different mattes 
tween a merchant with credit and a merchant without it; the | simultaneously dealt with even may be tolerated in some cases, a8 
one may be as rich as the other, but the former can do three- | for example, that a Government should maintain freedom of con- 
fold the profitable work. The advantage is felt even by the | tract in a Land Bill and restrict it in a Shipping Bill; but 
sections of the Dominion, and Nova Scotia can borrow money | these are cases in which the inconsistency is only apparent, ot 
more readily because there is a Central Government than it| only an inconsistency of language, the glamour of a phras 
could when it owed no obedience to anybody but Great! being relied on for silencing opponents in the case in which it 
Britain, Mississippi ruling itself would never have had| can be so used with effect, while that which is done in either 
a shilling, but Mississippi was supposed—erroneously, as far | case is done purely on the considerations of expediency which 
as her loans were concerned—to be in some way under the | are applicable to it. Local circumstances, too, may differ © 
control of the United States. | much as to justify and even necessitate differences of treatment 

The advantage in security is at least as great. Every State,|in similar matters; for example’s sake, it may be granted 
however small, requires an army of some kind, but only a| that tenants’ compensation need not necessarily be calculated 
l: The cadres, |in England upon the system upon which it is calculated in 
the scientific services, and the staff cost too much. The ma-j Ireland. But a Government which, without any such justify- 
chinery for disciplining, leading, and supplying 5,000 men | ing or extenuating considerations, deals with the same subjett 
would, if adroitly used, manage 30,000, and the resulting cost | about the same time in two or more entirely different ways laysit 





large State can keep up one of any efficiency. 
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to the small State destroys its nerve. <A military force, more- | self open to the suspicion of having no opinion about the subjet 
, J P P g I ) 


over, with much police duty to perform, is always able to do more | at all—it clearly cannot have an opinion it much values—ani § 


work than a small State can furnish, and while indispensable, is | cannot be said to be doing well for its own dignity, or fitly co FR 


nevertheless half wasted. It is by wise distribution and rapid | sulting for the interest of the public. Either it is indifferent 
movement that the Indian Government, with its small force of | to principle, or it has no principle to care about, while tht 
white men, is able to garrison a continent which, if the Presiden- country has a right to expect from a Government that it should 
cies were States, would imperatively require at least five times | have thought out a view about any matter it deals with, ani 
the number. Moreover, a military force, however local, needs to | care enough about its view to apply it to all such matters. Mr 
be exempted from local influences, from the tendency to in-| Disraeli’s Government has erred and is erring grievously in this 
discipline and carelessness, and above all, from the spiritless- | way, and that in matters of unquestionable importance,—to the 
ness produced by the want of general reputation. No army of | importance of which its own following, we should say, expect™ 
militia is so old, so well organised, or so willing as the Swiss, | not to be indifferent. The changes made in the measuté 
and yet the Government of Berne has been compelled since 1871 | 


to destroy almost all its Cantonal peculiarities. 
done at the Cape to insure safety with 10,000 men, organised | firmly grasped as not to be readily yielded either to influen® 


it has proposed this Session have been frequent and striking 7 
More could be | enough to show that its opinions are in a state of flux, not® @ 
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or reasoning ; but this is intelligible,—of the kind of inconsist- 
ency to which we are referring we can see no explanation 
whatever. 

It is a Government of the landed interest, and has introduced 
several measures relating to the tenure of land. There is an 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill, an Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill, and an Entail Amendment (Scotland) 
Bill—which last seems surer to pass than either of the 
others—and in each of these the rights of limited owners 
of land consequent on improvements made by them or 
with their consent are dealt with. The second Bill 
is an exact copy of the first, with the substitution 
of Scotland for England and a few formal changes; and 
it is impossible to conjecture why it should have been 
made a separate measure, unless it be that Government de- 
liberately resolved not to pass a Bill for Scotland this Session. 
In both these, however, it is assumed that improvements of 
the least transitory sort, such as drains and farm-buildings, are 
exhausted in twenty years, and that they do not necessarily 
add to the value of the land; the farmer’s right to compen- 
sation is settled on this footing ; and so, also, a limited owner's 
right to charge the land for compensation which he has paid. 
In the Scotch Entail Bill, on the other hand, it seems to be 
assumed that such improvements last for ever, and invariably 
add to the value of the estate, for the limited owner is 
authorised to raise, by mortgage on the land, the whole amount 
which he has expended. Now, why this difference? Is it 
possible that the Government has two opinions so opposite 
about such a matter, or does it care too little about it to have 
any settled opinion at all? It is plain that either it is going 
to cheat the tenant-farmers in the interest of the landlords, or 
that it is going to give the Scotch entailed proprietors an 
unfair chance of benefiting at the cost of their successors. 
And how does it come to do either the one or the other? 
Whatever the explanaticn, to propose that when an entailed 
proprietor himself makes an improvement it shall be presumed 
that it will last for ever, and that when he authorises his tenant 
to make the same improvement it shall be presumed to last for 
only twenty years—to enable him in the one case to charge the 
whole cost on his successor, while in the other restricting his 
right of charging to twenty years after the improvement has 
been made—is an inconsistency so strange and so flagrant as to 
involve something like disgrace to the Government which has 
committed it. It is the more wonderful, inasmuch as Lord 
Cairns, as Chairman of a Committee of the House of Lords on 
the improvement of land which sat in 1873, committed him- 
self—and for reasons which seemed sufficient—to the utter 
inadmissibility of the proposal now made in the Scotch Entail 
Bill by the Government of which he is a°‘member. Lord Cairns 
had an opinion in 1873,—has he given it up, or is he merely 
waiving it out of courtesy to some of his associates? It may not 
be amiss to recall that, by the Irish Land Bill, limited owners, on 
paying compensation for improvements, were enabled to recoup 
themselves by annuities lasting for thirty-five years charged 
upon the land,—for improvements, that is, which might 


have been made without their consent, they got power | 


of charging much below what is proposed to be given 
to Scotch proprietors who voluntarily go into expense. 
Can it be that more consideration is to be shown to 
the latter because their interest is, if possible, the more 
limited interest? The consideration shown them is, at any 
rate, very remarkable, for, if we do not mistake, over and 
above what has been mentioned, something very like confisca- 
tion is proposed on their behalf. For disentailing, they require 
the consent of the two, and in some cases of the three, persons 
next in order of succession, and at present these consents must 
be paid for, and may be refused. The Government which has 
dealt so tenderly with the vested interests of Army officers, 
which, during the present Session, has passed the Ex- 
changes Bill on their behalf, proposes that only the 
next heir’s consent shall in future be indispensable, and 
that the others shall have their expectancy valued by the 
Court—by reference, it must be presumed, to tables of longevity 


ceedings of the Government have been contradictory and, if we 
may so say, unprincipled. It is feebly patronising a small 
measure for the prevention of the grosser abuses of patronage 
in England, and will almost certainly let it fall through ; and 
it sent the Public Worship Facilities Bill to a Select Committee, 
with the usual result,—a report upon which nothing can be done ; 
while in Scotland it has abolished patronage, showing no very 
great consideration for the rights of patrons, and replaced the 
parochial system by a species of Congregationalism, inconsistent 
with the pretension of the Established Church to be the Church 
of the nation. It has led the Scotch Church gaily on the road to 
ruin, and while, as regards England, it seems to have no opinions, 
it is ready to act on the matters which it settled for Scotland 
with a light heart, without a misgiving. It has in England 
created a new Bishopric, and cold-shouldered a Bill for the 
creation of new Bishoprics. It took up—through an unhappy 
desire to do something popular—and passed the Public Worship 
Bill, and has shrunk, fortunately for the Church, from the 
natural sequel of such a measure, a Bill for the cheap and easy 
ascertainment of the doctrine of the Church of England. When 
the Church has so fared, it is no wonder that the Judicature 
should not come well out of its hands. Whether it thinks the 
House of Lords a good Court of Final Appeal is difficult to 
say; it has said that it is not, and it is going to retain 
it. It is consolidating the Judicature of England, but on 
every Government day there is a Bill upon the Orders 
which would virtually abolish the Supreme Court of Scotland. 
The Government has done little in the way of legislation for 
Scotland, but whenever it has moved in an important matter 
relating to that country, it seems to have done or proposed doing 
something different from and even opposite to what it would 
do or think of doing in a similar matter relating to England. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that it has legislated very little for Ire- 
land, since that might have committed it to a third set of 
principles different from those applied by it to either England 
or Scotland. What can be the meaning of this curious flexi- 
bility? It is obvious that people who held their opinions 
stiffly, as the Gladstone Cabinet did, who tried to work out 
principles of government, could not differ from them- 
selves so often and so strikingly as the present Ministry 
have done. But along with this pliancy of principle, 
there has been an excessive desire to conciliate, an excessive 
fear of giving offence. Working-men and employers, landlords 
and tenants, clergymen and congregations, political opponents, 
no less than political friends, whoever could do injury or could 
give support, Mr. Disraeli’s Government has been striving to 
please them all round. This is amiable, but the results are 
not quite satisfactory. A Government which acts upon prin- 
ciple too rigidly may be overthrown by popular irritation. A 
Government which vacillates, which contradicts itself, which 
takes its cue from passing occasions, and seems to think 
anything or its exact opposite equally proper to be done, will 
no less surely sink under popular contempt. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FREE-TRADE, 

| FFXHE Cobden Club must, of course, take a cou/lenr-de-rose 
view of the future of a doctrine which they hold to 
| be both true, and identified with the reputation of the great 
man whose name has given their Club its principle of union, 
But we see with some surprise that Mr. Forster is even 
more sanguine than the rest of the Cobden Club. Indeed, for 
some reason or other, there seems to be an increasing diffi- 
culty for Democratic societies in believing, or, at all events, in 
confessing,—but probably in believing, quite as much as in 
| confessing,—that the world can retrograde even for a time 
| and in relation to a particular subject, and this though nothing 
| is more certain than that such retrograde movements do actually 
| take place for limited periods and in relation to a limited field 
| of doctrine. Democratic institutions breed a habit of mind, 
‘amongst eminent politicians at all events, which is very un- 
| favourable to the recognition of the serious blunders made by 
large masses of men. No true American likes to admit that the 








—the result of which will be in many cases to cut the son of | famous United States Constitution has in any respect at all 
one of the latter out of a certainty of the succession, and to! proved a failure, and no American orator with the true 


make the limited owner a fee-simple proprietor at a very | 
moderate expense. This may in itself be a good thing, but the | 
means of producing it are not those we expect to be resorted | 
to by the party which assumes to be the defender of property, | 
and which has always seemed to attribute something of mystery 
or sacredness to rights of property in land. 

Next to the land, the Church has always been the special | 


charge of Conservatism; but with respect to it, also, the pro- { able periods of time go wrong, and need a considerable power 


instinct of an orator would make such an admission before 
a large mass of his fellow-countrymen. Indeed, the 
very belief in representative institutions is, up to a cer- 
tain point, belief in the power of self-government to right 
itself. And very few men are able to draw the line between 
this frequently true and wise confidence, and the very 
different belief that self-government will never for consider- 
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of righting itself, in order ever to recover itself. Just as 


lawyers appealing to juries always express their confidence,— | 


and, no doubt, such is human nature, very often feel it,—that 
judges so excellent will decide in favour of their client, so it 
seems almost impossible for politicians directly they have made 
up their minds that a particular view is true, and that popular 
government is the best government, not to assume almost as 
an axiom that that popular government must steadily approach 
the recognition of the truth: 
often not the case. Popular government has frequently been less 
favourable to religious liberty than more absolute government. 
The existing reaction in Switzerland and in Prussia is, we be- 
lieve, an instance in point; nay, it would be difficult to find 
more reactionary legislation than the Fugitive Slave law which 
was sustained by the most popular government in the world— 
the United States Government—during at least two generations 
of the present century. Yet these are cases in which there has 
been a moral principle apprehensible to the roughest and least 
educated minds,—one adequate, as one would suppose, to 
guarantee a truly popular government against reaction. As 
regards Free-trade, we do not believe that any such security 
for the popular apprehension of its blessings exists. And as a 
matter of fact, there is not a thoroughly democratic State, 
except Switzerland, where Free-trade is the rule. Now Switzer- 
land’s only natural advantage over the rest of the world is 
water-power, and the country is neither rich enough nor popu- 
lous enough to provide a very important consuming class on 
whom the producers could rely for their market if they at- 
tempted to keep out foreign competitors. The truth is, that 
the first and most plausible way, to the ignorant observer, of 
“ encouraging ” commerce is Protection. It requires a good deal 
of study and of intellectual tenacity to keep clear of the plausi- 
bilities of the Protective fallacies; and there is grave reason 
to doubt whether, in any democratic community where the great 
producing classes are persuaded that their interest is Protection, 


the multitude of consumers can easily be educated up to the | 
point of perceiving clearly that it is the plain interest of the | 


consumers to resist that Protection, and that ultimately it uust be 


the interest even of the producers to accommodate their opera- | 


tions to the interests of the consumers, instead of artificially fos- 
tering production as an independent element of national pro- 
sperity. The reason why in England Free-trade attained its 


triumph so early—though that, by the way, was under a com- 


paratively limited franchise, and it is by no means certain that we | 


should have succeeded so well with the present much more numer- 
ous constituency,—was that it was the clear interest of the great 
producing classes in England to obtain free commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world, since the enlargement of the 


export trade, and therefore also of the import trade, was the one | 


security for their position. In the United States, in France, in 
Austria, this has not been, and is not even yet, the interest 
of the great producing classes. The manufacturers of the 
United States know that it is only in the most limited fields 
that they can compete 
manufacturers in the markets of the world, but they do see that 
by shutting out foreign competition at home, they might obtain 
a temporary prosperity at the expense of the consumers, while 
the consumers have not the grasp of mind to perceive that they 
are being sacrificed to the temporary interests of a class. 
same things happen, more or less, on the continent of Europe. 
France is at the present moment paying all other countries to 


take her sugar, in the shape of these absurd bounties on its | 


export ; which means that French taxpayers are contributing 
something gratuitously to all the foreign consumers of their 
sugar, in order that French beet-root farmers and French re- 
finers may be kept doing relatively unprofitable work which 
others would do much better, and diverted from doing pro- 
fitable work which none others could do so well. Yet M. 
Michel Chevalier, with all his influence and eloquence, has 
not been able to persuade his fellow-countrymen as yet that this 
is an impoverishing and unpopular policy, by which an over- 
taxed country is compelled to contribute to the comforts of 
other countries out of her own needs. 

It will be seen that we cannot fully share Mr. Forster's 
sanguine anticipation of the speedy triumph of Free-trade 
principles throughout the world. And his anticipation 
that all the English-speaking races will soon be banded together 
in a close commercial union of Free-trade, seems to us as yet 


what he himself declared that most people would think it—a 


dream. 
from a Free-trade policy. 


The United States are apparently far enough removed 
Canada has at times shown no indis- 


tinct yearnings towards a closer union with the United States | 


than even with England,—‘.e., towards a policy of reciprocity 


Yet it is perfectly clear that this is | 


successfully with English and other | 


The | 


States from which England might, with 
| at least, have been excluded. Victoria, 
the greatest of our Australian Colonies, has long been 
in a very Protectionist mood, and there, too, when- 
ever the commercial union amongst the various Australian 
Colonies has been discussed, there have never been wanting 
‘influential persons who have advocated excluding the mother. 
‘country from the scope of the reciprocal advantages to 
which these colonies would propose to admit each other, 
say that we hardly know 


| with the United 
Canada’s consent 


| Nay, it is not too much to 
; any one colonial parliament in which one of the favourite 
jeries is not a ery of protection against competitive traders 
in some form or other. This is, indeed, we fear, the natural 
|vesult of the superficial view which nations in their infancy 
take of their own nascent industries ; and it would take a very 
great deal more economical enlightenment than hard-working 
colonists have, to drive the selfish and protective instincts of 
the natural man out of their vantage-ground. 

But it may, perhaps, be said that Mr. Forster, in dreaming of 
| the English-speaking races as united together in a league of 
| Free-trade, was dreaming a dream of a much more distant 
| future than he might have dreamt if he had anticipated its 
| triumphs on the continent of Europe. Outside the British 
Islands all the English-speaking peoples are in their infancy 
and have the command of vast tracts of land, of virgin soils, and 
of very rich natural agents of all kinds, but have not the com- 
mand of large capital or of adequate supplies of labour. Under 
such circumstances, there is a special plausibility in the policy 
of Protection, which there is not in relation to the older 
countries, like the various States of Europe, where land is 
relatively scarce, capital considerable, and labour compara- 
tively cheap. And indeed we are disposed to think that 


| the advantages of Free-trade are really more within 
ithe reach of the popular imagination in countries like 


France, Germany, Austria, and Italy than they are among the 
peoples of the great new continent and of the Australasian 
group of settlements. Still, even on the continent of Europe 
| the danger of a triumph for the Protectionists is great. The 
various Commercial treaties which will expire in 1877 or 
1878 may be revised, and we hope will be revised in a sense 
urable to Free-trade; but if it this will cer- 
tainly not happen without great efforts on the part of those 
statesmen who know what gain to the world is really involved in 
such a decision. There is, we gladly admit, a tendency in Europe 
to use free commercial intercourse as the potent instrument of a 
national propaganda,—to make, for instance, free commercial 


intercourse between the different States of Germany an in- 
strument for securing their national unity,—to use the tender- 
ness of France for her old possessions of Alsace and Lorraine 
as an excuse for breaking down the commercial jealousy of 
foreign countries which still prevails in France,—and to 
make free commercial intercourse among the otherwise 
alien races of Austria a bond for fusing heterogeneous con- 
stituents into a single political whole. But beyond this— 
which is an approximation to Free-trade founded on national 
and not on economical ideas,—we very much doubt whether the 
tendency can be said to go. It is only enlightened opinion in the 
bureaux, and embassies, and legations, and Courts of Europe 
which will push Free-trade beyond these limits. Where you get 
a ruler like Napoleon, who has himself studied and understands 
the very simple principles of Free-trade, you may hope for more. 
But it must be remembered that the Free-trade movement of 
1860 was founded on the concurrence between an en- 
lightened despot in France and the historical policy of 
the English Parliament, and that we have no security at all 
for the prevalence of any such enlightened views in the Govern- 
ment of France during the next two or three years. In 
| Austria, again, it is certain that the recent tendencies have 
been by no means very favourable to Free-trade. The diffi- 
culties recently encountered by our woollen merchants in rela- 
tion to the Austrian tariff on * fulled ” and “ unfulled” goods 
have been notorious, nor was the representative of Austria 
at the recent meeting of the Cobden Club able to give any 
very good reason for the rather faint hope that was in him. 
In Germany it is possible that economical science has obtained 
a more powerful influence on the minds of statesmen, but even 
in Germany the popular power is by no means saturated with 
sound economie doctrine, and it will depend much more on the 
statesmen than on the people whether or not the economical 
agreements with other nations shall be revised in a wise and 
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| liberal spirit. 
The great fact of the situation is that the influence of 
| Napoleon IIL, which in 1860 was so powerful for Free-trade, 
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will be wanting when the next batch of Commercial Treaties! If the Dean of Arches had confined himself to giving judgment 
6 o . * . . : 
are concluded, and that, for anything we know, that powerful on the question whether or not the Rev. Flavel Cook was liable 
influence may be replaced by the views of a Minister as little edu- to a criminal prosecution under the ecclesiastical law for refusing 
cated in economic science as M. Thiers or M. Pouyer-Quertier. ‘the Communion to Mr. Henry Jenkins, it is probable enough 
It can hardly be doubted that if it be so, the economic cycle of that his judgment would have been sustained without entailing 
the next seven or fourteen years may be one very seriously any very serious results of any kind on the Chureh of England. 
menacing to English interests and prosperity. Our labour is If we understand this part of the case aright, the Rev. Flavel 
t—) © ° . . . . ° = 
rowing dearer very rapidly, and the English artisan is coming | Cook was not liable to a criminal penalty under the ecclesiastical 
US = “ . - . ° . ei 
to that degree of self-knowledge which, however valuable it may Jaw for what he did, supposing that he had a fair presumption for 
be for purposes of moral education, renders the labour-market his own view of duty, that he submitted his course in the proper 
specially liable to the disarrangements arising from the way to his Bishop, and that he received his Bishop's sanction for 
hesitations and balancings of a tentative and untrained free- ; that course. Even though Mr, Cook’s view of the ecclesiastical law 
dom. It seems to us that under these cireumstances jad been mistaken and contrary to that taken by the highest 
the British Foreign gr yr make a great effort. | Eeclesiastical Courts, still the particular suit promoted against 
Nothing would be regen hes ~ "— a great eee ae 190 him by Mr. Jenkins depended on Mr, Jenkins being able 
; aide sa : he ‘ 
paign, of which ‘te 2 — = agg. ne “4 . to show not only that that view was erroneous, bat that 
> ; "aw a D ans >| oe ’ a ; 
endent oye . h eng ‘ -aey ~enongga de B ae yo eagiend of either Mr. Cook had no primd-/acie case for what he did, or that 
vantages which have aris Yr arging 1 areas ° alati 3 NPE ; : ; 
= ; Tihdieen dal te dais tow dew Bh That the utility |i relation to that prima-facie case, he had not properly 
ee See ’ | submitted his procedure to his Bishop, and obeyed that Bishop's 
: of that policy does not and cannot depend on the fact that the |. . iste ag : 
: : = Ciiteing Gut bel heey eee injunction in the matter. This seems reasonable enough ; and 
constituents of these Customs Unions belong to the same einen tun aslieees aft in Wil o Giementen enh 
litical unit, but would be all the greater if the oe pipe paper pple lee tenn, ten mang 
0 . “ee on : . | Bristol, giver » trial, see ) i Ir. Ellie i 
Customs Union included in its area more than one great |? st l given on the trial, seems to show that Dr. Ellicott did 
nation. Experience has proved that diplomatic effort, judiciouly edocs — the counse taken by Me. Cock, oven though 
used in pressing a few home truths on influential statesmen he was so anxious to forget that he had been rash enough to give 
a Ps > 
it, as perhaps even to succeed in that forgetfulness. He wrote a 


and on their political supporters, is by no means thrown away. , . 
And certainly now, if ever, it is the time to make such an | letter for Mr. Cook to send to Mr. Jenkins,—not, he now says, 


effort. Europe is on the eve of a considerable change of economic | * representing his own view of the case, but only as helping Mr. 
conditions. It depends in great measure on the solution of the | © ook better to express his view of it,—and then he wrote to 
em of her tariffs, not only whether or not the commercial | Mr. Cook to beg that this generous effort at episcopal exegesis 
























































5 robl 
4 cevepedlly of Great Britain shall steadily increase, but whether | of a perturbed clergyman’s state of mind, might be kept a 
f or not the physical, and to some considerable extent the moral, , secret from the world. In fact, the Bishop, to use his own words, 
resources of the Continent shall be equal to the strain upon | wished to be thought ‘the friend and well-wisher of both 
them which the various national agitations of the day have | parties,"—which, when the parties are parties to a criminal pro- 
undoubtedly begun to exert. | Secution, one being prosecutor and the other the defendant, 
a . . is a very diflicult position to hold. Certainly all that he sue- 
‘ | ceeded in doing was in convincing the public that he wished 
THE DEAN OF ARCHES ON “JENKINS v. COOK.” both to run with the hare and to hunt with the hounds. He tried 
IIE Church of England is a little unfortunate just now. Not to divest himself of his responsibility for the course which he 
ae afew of its clergy have been showing zeal untempered by had sanctioned on the part of Mr. Cook, without taking up any 
diseretion. One, at least, of its bishops has been exhibiting that | tesponsibility for the course of Mr, Jenkins ; yet it clearly was 
overpowering passion for being “all things to all men” which is so , not @ case in which a neutral position was possible. If the Bishop 
very apt to fascinate weak heads with a dream of statesmanship, did not approve the course taken by Mr. Cook, he was bound 
and to result only in a tangle of discrediting intrigues. Again, to disapprove it, and not to give a quasi-approval in pencil, 
one of its laymen has connected the cause of religious fecling and | and revoke, or at least suppress it, in pen-and-ink, On this part 
religious freedom with silly and uncritical vagaries in relation to | of the case, we fear the reticent sarcasm of the Judge was amply 
Scripture which do not add to the moral dignity of the very | earned. Dr. Ellicott desired to appear the “friend of both 
; just claim he had made. And its chief ecclesiastical Judge has | parties,” but was actually the friend of neither, since to Mr, 
% delivered himself of what, by his own account, is a superfluous | Jenkins he seemed what he was not, opposed to Mr, Cook; and 
B judgment on the dogmatic obligations of the communicant | to Mr. Cook he seemed, what he was not, opposed to Mr, Jen- 


oa laity,—a judgment the tendency of which is to lay fresh bur- kins. ‘Then, as to the lay clement in the case, nothing can be 
dens upon their intellects and consciences at a moment when | less intelligible than Mr. Jenkins’s position in declaring in the 

(letter of July 20, 1874, that a great number of passages in the 
Bible are, ‘in their generally received sense, quite incompatible 
with religion or decency,” and yet asserting that he believed 
an exclusively clerical view of ecclesiastical law which the Judges | all the time in the inspiration of the canonical books of the Old 

of the Judicial Committee are pretty certain to revise and reverse | and New Testament, without giving the least hint of the mode in 

on behalf of the laity of the realm. | which he reconciled the apparent discrepancy of the two state- 

These are not very promising auguries for a Church so much | ments. To omit ad UiLitum all that does not suit your taste in Serip- 

< called in question from outside as the Established Church of the | ture on the ground that “in its generally received sense it is in- 
_ nation. But it is impossible to read the account of the recent consistent with religion and decency,” without a hint as to that 
suit in the Court of Arches promoted by Mr. Henry Jenkins other sense not generally received, in which it is consistent with 
against the Rey. Flavel Cook, without being inclined to find fault | religion and decency, is an eccentricity which connot add weight 
to the position assumed by the man who commits it,—so that even 
| Mr. Jenkins appears to us to have failed to vindicate adequately 
that reasonable freedom of the religious laity in relation to dogma, 


fresh burdens are particularly dangerous, and, moreover, to 
strengthen the impression already perilously diffused through the 
land, that the Judge of the Court of Arches is apt to lay down 


in turns with clergy, bishop, layman, and judge. The clergyman 
whose action has caused the suit would have been far wiser if he 
had refused to import a new dogmatic stringency into a spiritual 
tite which can never properly be regarded as resting so much on for which he so justly contended. 


a any intellectual basis as on a basis of pious yearning and pro- But what we regret most in the whole matter remains. It seems 
di found personal and historical sentiment. The layman who was to us clear that Sir Robert Phillimore has devoted his great 
Bes refused admission to the Communion undoubtedly took up a abilities to devising apologies for putting on the conscience of 
a position in relation to Scripture which is historically unintelligible | communicants dogmatic fetters which will lead to very startling 
= and even puerile. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol carried | and injurious results. In the first place, as we have remarked 


Hy into a region where trimming is particularly offensive, a policy of | already, the whole of his judgment turns upon the interpretation 
trimming which brought down upon him the significant, though which he assigns to **God’s Word,” as if it could mean nothing 
reticent, censure of the Judge. And the Judge went out of his) but the Bible,—a feeble and even childish assumption. The 
way to Jay down a principle which will frighten a great many latter part of the judgment rests on the passage in the Com- 
laymen away from the Communion Service, a principle, moreover, | munion Service where any “hinderer and slanderer of God's 
which is open to this essential and fatal fault,—that it assumes Word” is warned from applying for the sacrament. And the Judge 
“God's Word” to be necessarily synonymous with the written | argues most elaborately, first, that Mr. Jenkins, in speaking of a 
Bible, and as far as we can see, allows it to bear no other meaning. | great number of passages of Scripture as, in their generally received 
The Church of the nation can scarcely congratulate herself on | sense, quite inconsistent with religion and decency, was a hinderet 
any of these events, | and slanderer of Scripture, and therefore of God’s Word ; and next, 
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that in denying the doctrine of eternal punishments and the per- 
sonality of the devil, he denied clearly asserted doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, which again implied a hindering and slandering of God's 
Word. Nay, all those who do this are to be understood as in- 
cluded in the term “ evil livers.” Now of course we are not able 
to dispute Sir R. Phillimore’s law. That is a matter for the 
Court of Appeal, not for the newspapers. But we do say this, 
that by a like argument it would be easy to maintain that 
almost any doctrine you please, which may be found in the 
Bible or Prayer-book, is obligatory on those of the laity who 
wish to be communicants, and that any priest in the Estab- 
lished Church would be justified in repelling laymen from the 
communion-table as ‘‘eyil-livers” for expressing disbelief in 
such a doctrine. For instance, Sir R. Phillimore takes pains to 
quote from the 27th Canon the warning against administering 
the Communion, to those, inter alios, who have been depravers 
‘‘of anything contained in the book of the ordering of the 
priests and bishops,”—which means the ordinary Ordination and 
Consecration services. Now, no conviction is more widely spread 
amongst the laity than the conviction that the power of remitting 
sins implied in that ‘‘ book” to priests, is an imaginary power, 
conferred by our Lord on his Apostles, but not intended to 
be transmitted by them to any order of men whatever. And clearly 
it follows from Sir Robert Phillimore’s view that laymen holding 
this opinion,—and no opinion is more widely held,—should be 
repelled from the communion-table as rigidly as Mr. Jenkins was 
repelled from it by the Rey. Flavel Cook. If Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s ecelesiastical law is to hold at all, there will soon be 
hardly a lay communicant in the English Church whom a priest 
will not be justified in repelling from the communion-table on 
dogmatic grounds. 

What strikes us as so disastrotis in the judgment is chiefly 
this: —The Communion Service is a service of which it is the very 


leads him to hope, and perhaps even strongly to maintain, that there 
can be no such external obstacle to repentance outside the volition of 
the sinner himself. But on that, in his ignorance, he will, as a rule, 
pronounce no decisive judgment. Ie believes punishment to last 
as long as sin, and to be eternal if sin is eternal, but not other- 
wise. Is not that a good enough faith to entitle a man to 
be admitted to an act of communion with one in whom he 
earnestly desires always to ‘‘ dwell,” and by whom he seeks to 
have his life ordered? If not, it is hardly likely that ordinary 
laymen in the English Church will be able to produce a better 
dogmatic title to admission to communion; and the clergy will have 
to keep the noble and thrilling Communion Service to themselves, 





THE BYRON MEMORIAL. 


T is not at first sight quite clear why any one should want to 
put up a Memorial of Byron in London. Byron's claim to 
fame, and to the homage of the world as well as of his countrymen, 
is that he was a great poct, whose work widened the intelligence 
if it did not add greatly to the happiness of all mankind, and 
especially of all English-speaking men. Whatever the defects of 
his character or the melancholy of his career—a career which 
ended, as Mr. Disraeli reminded his audience, at thirty-six, before 
he had ceased to be young—Byron had in him genius in no stinted 
measure, the power which neither age, nor experience, nor culture 
can give,—the power of uttering a cry to which all men must 
listen; and he so used it that his songs, whatever their motive or 
their moral effect, are possessions to his countrymen for ever- 
more. We cannot, it is true, admit for one moment what Mr. 
Disraeli tried to hint, that Byron’s sensualism was boyish, or his 
irreligion a scepticism of a kind to which the world has come since 
his death partly round. On the contrary, his sensualism is that 
of the worn voluptuary; his irreligion that of the man who 
secks in fatalism or defiance a refuge from the possibility 





essence that it expresses the feeling of personal devotion and 
attachment to our Lord, and that it strengthens and fosters that 
feeling by the gift of the grace which follows obedience to his 
injunction, and the desire to be united with his spirit. There is 
nothing dogmatic about the sacrament except whatever amount of 
dogma is necessarily implied in any profound personal act of re- 
verence and love to a divine being. If a layinan is to be denied 
the strength and power which this act of communion gives, because 
he does not feel any confidence as to the personality of Satan,—a 
point on which it is quite possible for the most literal believers in 
Scripture to hold a good many different views,—or in the eternity 
of punishments inflicted on those who die unrepentant,—it 
comes to this, that because you don't believe in the 
devil, and in the unchangeableness of the misery which comes 
upon those who, whether they believe in the devil or not, act as 
if they had a certain amount of fellowship with devils,—you shall 
have no ecclesiastical help in your endeavours to draw closer your 
tie with God, and with him who came to destroy the works of 
the devil. It seems to us simply monstrous for any Church to 
insist that because a man does not agree with its leading divines 
as to the metaphysical nature of evil and the duration of the 
results of evil, he shall be refused the rite of communion 
with the divine life, and the strength and exaltation which 
spring from acknowledging allegiance to that life. You might as 
well propose to refuse the advantage and protection of the | 
English law to an English citizen, simply on the ground that | 
he disapproves capital punishment and desires to alleviate the | 
condition of convicts. ‘The right to participate in the most fer- 
vent of our devotional services is made, by this judgment of the 
Dean of Arches, to depend not on the earnest desire for the bless- 
ings which that service promises, but on absolute assent to a num- | 
ber of difficult and doubtful doctrines not connected with that | 
service, and on which nine-tenths of educated laymen have never | 
made up their minds, and perhaps in this life never will make up 

their minds. If that is to be so, farewell to the practice of lay 

communion in the Church of England. An ordinary Eng- 

lish layman knows that spiritual evil is at least so far personal 

that it meedsa very vigorous personal resistance to prevent its | 
taking hold of his own will. That very natural 
to him to use the Scripture language about evil, but how far 
that Scripture language may represent the facts of the invisi- 
ble world exactly, or only roughly, he does not know, and does 
not, perhaps, very much care. Again. an ordinary English lay- 
man knows that the consequences of sin persevered-in and un- 
repented ought to be, and in his experience are, very bitter misery, 
which cannot disappear till the sin itself disappears. Whether or not 
there is any obstacle to repentance except personal volition of an 
evil kind, he doesnotknow. Belief in the infinite goodness of God | 





makes it 


‘art, or in deed, by which its children have been illustrated. 


of despair. Byron was in some moods a mere Necessitarian 
of the old Greek type,—that is, a Necessitarian who believed 
or felt Necessity to be in some mysterious way hostile to 
the human race, more hostile than a Creator could be; and 
in others, he was what Proudhon was in social politics, the 
poet of the philosophy of Revolt. Neither as sensualist 
nor as theologian is he deserving of much honour, and it is not 
as either that he will live for ever, whether honoured or not. It 
is as Poet, as one of the minute number of mem who have pos- 
sessed and used the power of expressing living thoughts in fiery 
numbers, or of pouring out,—as he could do, rarely as he employed 
his sweeter gifts,—‘‘a rain of melody,” that he is to be remem- 
bered, and in that capacity he can have but one true memorial, 
—his work. He loved Italy, and he died for Greece, and to 
Greece and Italy those circumstances make him dear; but to 
Englishmen his personality in its evil and good is little, and his 
poetry all, Englishmen will no more remember him the longer 
because he has a statue in London than they will forget Shake- 
speare the sooner because he hasnone. While Childe Harold de- 
scribes and Hamlet meditates, neither poet—though we suggest no 
equality between them—will be overlooked, nor can any building, 
or any monument, or any’statue make the glory of either wider 
or more bright. To hope to recall the memory of Byron to 
men’s minds by an edifice in his honour is as vain as to hope to 


| reeall the memory of melody by a wreath of laurel granted to its 


composer's bust. It is true, Byron had while alive the advantage, 
or the misfortune, that his face suggested truly the character of 
his genius—its incisiveness, its harmony, and its cynicism—and 
could we preserve that face in marble in all its scornful beauty, 
the statue might be so separate among statues that the ignorant, 
gazing on it, would wonder and inquire. But it is not for the 
ignorant that statues exist, nor, if it were, is there much hope 
that in the present condition of the sculptor’s art in England, 
and in our line-effacing climate, a statue paid for by subscription 
will long suggest to the observer thoughts which only Byron 
could raise. And it is by the separativeness and applicability of 
the thought it suggests to the spectator that a memorial in marble 
should first of all be judged. <A building, again, whatever 
its merit, will lack the specialty of the statue, and we may rely 
on it that neither will add one iota either to the fame or the 
appreciation of Byron. He will live without marble. 
Nevertheless, the reasons for a Memorial outweigh the reasons 
or the doubts which press in the other scale. A memorial, if but 
adequate and national, is the concrete criticism of a nation, 
stamping with its recognition the greatness, be it in poetry, or in 
The 
world, whether better or not, is at least the larger for any great poet, 
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cation English world is specially the larger for this very one. Its 
intellectual temptation is to be Philistine, to see in external law 
the only rule of action, to elevate respect for the Usual into a 
cult, to refuse not only to admire—which may occasionally be 
right—but to recognise the existence of originality, of a mind, or 
a philosophy, or acareer not bound by the code of the accus- 
tomed. Byron passed his life and mostly used his powers in 
outraging that English code, now in rising above it, now in sink- 
ing below it, but always in proclaiming that he held it naught,—a 
mere fetter forged by man for himself, which ought to be con- 
temned by any one with the strength to rend it asunder. Too 
often he contemned the code, while still believing it righteous, 
merely because it was law; but whether his impulse was evil or 
good, its effect has always been to compel Englishmen to recon- 
sider the grounds of a faith which, when held as if it were divine, 
intensifies their bad tendency to intellectual content. For them to 
recognise genius amid lawlessness, to perceive that there may be 
greatness amid rebellion, to understand that there are souls with 
impulses other than their own, must be beneficial, and all the 
more so because their recognition is expressed after half a century 
of reflection. No momentary enthusiasm for a personality has 
entered into it. Byron was reviled while he lived, and has been 
traduced since he died ; his character, whatever the inner truth 
of it may have been, was in no sense English ; and if, after fifty 
years, Englishmen pay hima special homage, their impulse springs 
from admiration of nothing accidental. He is to-day to them 
Byron, and neither the voluptuary noble nor the martyr of 
Missolonghi. The day when imitation of Byron’s career could 
be encouraged by acknowledgment of his genius has long since 
passed away, passed away like the enthusiasm for (ireece, and it 
is well, by recognising it as nationally and completely as it can, that 
this generation should do its little possible to tempt genius to display 
itself. ‘There is not too much of the divine fire among us, and the in- 
creased belief which ought to arise from a tribute to Byron that 
genius, in spite of all prepossessions, even now, and even among 
Englishmen, does lead to immortality, does tend, in the strange 
medley called human nature, to encourage its possessors to exer- 
tion. Byron will live without marble, as we said; but marble, 
though it cannot make, will help to develop, not, let us hope, new 
Byrons, but men who will use to less doubtful ends the glorious 


gift he owned. ‘They will not, we fear, possess it in the same | 


measure, will not be able by the divine sweetness of song to add 
new charm to memories like those of Greece and Italy, to pour 
fresh glow upon the brilliance of nature, or to make of a harsh 
philosophy a music; but they may use what they have, be it little 
or much, in greater freedom, because their countrymen after fifty 
years have proclaimed that this man, for all his lawlessness, was 
great. What Byron said of himself, and Lord Rosslyn so aptly 
quoted, is true, and men are the better always for recognising 
any truth :— 
“But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 

And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 

But there is that within me which shall tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 

Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 

Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 

In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 

As to the form of the Memorial, we incline to a monument, 
rather than to the statue. A statue in the air in our climate 
perishes or grows black, and a Byron blackened will be 
too Mephistophelean a figure. A statue to him will always, it 


is true, seem to his devotees the most fitting tribute, because, as 


we have said already, face and figure—down even, as Macaulay 
remarked, to his clubfoot—bore so distinctively the impress of 
his distinctive genius ; but the statue can be enshrined within the 
monument, and there retain its whiteness. Scott is fortunate in 
Edinburgh in his canopy of stone. One use at least of memorials to 
the memorable is to increase the wsthetic beauty of the cities which 
erect them, and in London there is no possibility of a statue which 
shall be an added beauty to the spaces round it. Our climate, 
such as we make it—for the London atmosphere cleansed of smoke 
would be as clear as northern atmosphere may be—is fatal to 
Statues, and our national genius is not for the art which was born 
in the climate Byron celebrated and loved. Even if the commis- 
sion were not jobbed—quite an unlikely supposition—and were 
finished in the life-time of the generation which had given it—an 
equally sanguine hope—the statue within five years would be one 
more added to the long list of London disappointments. Black with 
smoke and roughened with rain, the figure would soon represent one 


more of the heroes whom Englishmen have commemorated, but | 


| whom the sky has forbidden to be distinguishable. Let the work be 
done, if done at all,so that Byron might have borne to see it, and not 
be inspired to scorn, as he would have scorned, the cultured mob 
| which, even when gifted with power to admire him, could, in that 
/momentary flash of insight, produce in his honour only that. If he 
| must be statuefied, let him stand, the modern Pan, among the trees 
| of Hyde Park ; but there ought to be the power somewhere to do 
| better than this; to raise, sayin the middle of Park Crescent, among 
| the trees that end the broad upward sweep of Portland Place—in 
| some ways, perhaps, the best site in London—a fane a hundred 
feet high, under which the poet may sit enshrined,—a fane which 
| all the world may see as they should see Byron’s fane, when, with 
much labour and disgust, they have rounded the impeding, 
lumbering brutality of the Langham Hotel. An American hotel, 
| barring with its cloddish weight the sight of Byron, glorified in a 
place he might himself have chosen, a place where, standing 
among trees, he can look down on a capital,—there will be sug- 
gestiveness, at least, in that selection of a place, which, neverthe- 
less, lacks no quality essential to the work. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PIGEON-RACING.—I. 
(To THR Epitor OF THE “SpectaTor.”) 
Sim,—My attention was drawn last week to the account of Pigeon- 
racing in Belgium, given by a Brussels correspondent of the Field, 
and reproduced in the 7Jimes. Being mys If a great lover of the 
Belgian flying-pigeons, having known them from early youth, I 
intended asking your leaye to introduce the subject in its broader 
aspects to your readers, as embracing a circle more general than 
that of sportsmen in particular. Let me own that I earnestly 
wish pigeon-flying might find its way among the national amuse- 
ments of Englishmen, and especially of English boys. 
The habits of the flying-pigeon are very remarkable, and the 
cultivation of these pigeons by boys is particularly desirable, 
physically, intellectually, and, I would say, morally, if I cared for 
tall words. Physically, the culture of flying-pigeons has one re- 
markable advantage. Flying-pigeons are generally housed as high 
above the ground as possible. ‘They also naturally fly high, and 
| the moment a boy takes any interest in his pigeons, his great delight 
|is to watch on the housetop their movements, flight, and general 
habits. This involves much craning upwards, the shoulders are 
well thrown back, the chest expands without effort, and free 
| draughts of air are taken insensibly for hours in fine weather. 
Meanwhile, thought and imagination are fully exercised, and the 
| eyesight trained in a very remarkable degree. In all this I speak 
| from actual experience, having kept flying-pigeons when I was a 
boy, and like all those who keep flying-pigeons, having been de- 
| voted to them with an intensity rarely attending other pursuits of 
| an equally innocent character. 

The keeping of most other pets—except race-horses, perhaps— 
| is tame in comparison for many reasons, but especially because 
| the pigeon to be good must be free, and proud, and wild, 
| and the boy must be not his tyrant, but his wise and intel- 
| ligent custodian, Intellectually, it is difficult to conceive the 
| tending of any creature that is calculated to exercise a boy's 
| faculties in a more natural and desirable way. All kinds of philo- 
sophical speculations spring fresh and living from the nature of 
the case. ‘Thus, why should a pigeon, of all birds, hardly out of his 
nest, and within a few weeks of his birth, bear transportation to 
20, 30, 100, nay, perhaps one might in some instances say, 200 or 
300 miles, in 2 blind basket, and on being let loose, so far as he is 
concerned, in any one of the four corners of heaven, find his way 








' back to his cot in less time than an express train? Ilere is a 
}romantie fact, a striking fact, to a boy’s mind a gigantic fact, 


one which sets him thinking of the matter day after day, and 
comparing flying-pigeons with all the fowls of the air, the beasts of 
the earth, and the fishes of the sea. ‘Then why do some of his 
pigeons not come back at all? What happened to them? ‘These 
are endless fields of practical conjecture. 

Why, he asks, of all the pigeons of the earth, why is it only a 
certain breed of pigeons that will perform these mysterious 
feats, and why should they, more than other pigeons, have 
this astounding faculty? Then what of the whole question of 
migratory birds? Your flying-pigeon is not a migratory bird. He 
betrays not the slightest symptom of any inclination to migrate 
at any season of the year. <A nightingale born in captivity will 
(I believe, for I have not scen it), at the migratory season of the 
year betray the most intense anxiety and nervous irritability until 
the migratory season is over. <A flying-pigeon knows no anxicty 
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but a dogged determination to find his way home to a particular 
spot, wherever his home may be, it matters not whether London 
or the Isle of Skye, Portugal or Austria, Japan or America, But 
are there not migratory pigeons? Certainly, but then—astonish- 
ing reflection to the boyish mind !—migratory pigeons are pre- 
cisely worthless for flying purposes. And so on, and so on,—a 
perfect school of living natural history and broad speculation. 

I have tried in a few words to show the wealth of dis- 
quisition suitable to a boy’s mind which the tending of fly- 
ing-pigeons naturally begets. Children, again, as a rule, are 
careless of distance expressed in any great number of miles ; 
five, six, twenty miles they understand, but when it comes 
to the relation between hundreds of miles, these distances 
affect their imaginations very little. But after they have taken 
to flying-pigeons, and their birds are sent to places thirty, 
fifty, three hundred miles off, when they wait in breathless expec- 
tation to see these birds return, half-wild with doubt and half- 
crazed with delight at the notion of their birds performing 
such tremendous feats, the question of the exact distance 
of particular towns from their own locality is canvassed with 
as much care as the price of a bat or a ball. © 

Morally, if I must return to the word, there is everything to 
recommend the habits of the pigeon. He leadsa married life, and 
is remarkably faithful in his conjugal relations. His manners are 
exceedingly becoming. Occasionally, no doubt, a cause célébre 
becomes one of the great land-marks in pigeon annals, and I 
remember the intense disgust with which I discovered, as a boy, 
that a bird of mine—he was a very vain fellow—had taken up 
with a female in the neighbouring town. But such cases are rare, 
so far as the pigeons are left to themselves. Then there is the 
love pigeons have for their home, and the extraordinary endurance 
and heroism they display in making their way back when they 
might find easy welcome in a thousand different places. This 
is an element which takes the strongest possible hold upona boy’s 
heart and imagination, and, indeed, of older men. Some time 
ago I was visiting the pigeons of a leading ‘‘ colombophile” at 
Liége. ‘‘There,” he said, ‘is a little hen—ugly little screw, 
isn’t she ?—well, I thought her a weed when she was acouple of 
months old, and I drafted her off for sixpence to the pigeon- 
shooting at Hurlingham. However, she came back again with 
her tail shot off. I have kept her ever since,” he added 
quietly ; ‘‘I hadn't the heart to part with her again.” I have 


young ones. On the other hand, account must be taken of loggeg 
by accident and otherwise, so that the keeping of the young jg 
a matter within hand. Three couples, it must be confessed, 
though enough for amusement, is a small team. But I wiq 
take what I consider to be perhaps the best team for a boy, 
, twelve old birds at a farthing a head; this would cost inside 
£5 a year. Given a family of boys, it might be that only one boy 
| cared for pigeons, but more generally boys of a certain age would al} 
take as a matter of course to the birds in common, and £5 q 
year for the amusement of all one’s boys can hardly be deemed 
excessive. Compared with most other amusements to which 
English boys are accustomed, I daresay it may be thought mode. 


rate enough. There is, of course, a large class of persons to whom, 


if they were satisfied with the character of the amusement their 
| children derived, neither £5 nor £50 would be any object. In 
| the country, if the food could be grown and not bought, it would 
| be much cheaper, and during certain months the birds are better 
| for catering for themselves. Farmers could keep their pigeons 
| practically cost-free. ‘To my mind, the difficulty that might 
arise in England is rather a mechanical one, namely, that of 
| keeping the pigeon-house so clean as not to disturb the house- 
hold, if the pigeons are kept in the house, where they generally 
house best, under the roof in the loft. Boys, we know, rather 
like dirt, parents not so much, and if we consider the care it takes 
to keep a canary-cage clean, it becomes pretty evident that twelve 
birds of the size and activity of pigeons must require propor- 
tionate care and attention in point of cleanliness, or the result 
will be distressing ; insects will breed, and clothes be ruined. 

In Belgium, where pigeon-flying may be described as the 
national sport, it is almost entirely in the hands of the lower 
classes and the smaller shopkeepers. The higher classes dis 
courage the taste in their children. It is thought unfashionable, 
Occasionally, no doubt, persons belonging to the upper classes 
do keep flying-pigeons, but as a rule there is a very marked line 
of demarcation. ‘Thus a working-man who has kept flying- 
pigeons all his life, however much he may have been devoted to 
them, if he ‘‘ betters himself,” the first symptom of his rise in the 
world is to get rid of his pigeons. One can hardly repress a smile 
at so quaint an illustration of social logic on a national scale, and 
in a tolerably Radical country, too. 

We in this country need not be troubled with any such distine- 
tions. The marvel is rather how it happens that the Belgian work- 








always been moved at the recollection of the young ‘ squeaker,” | ing-classes are able to spend all the money they do upon their birds. 
who was sent some hundred miles away to compete in a great | The Brussels correspondent of the Field calculates that Belgium 


race, from Verviers, in Belgium. ‘Toe first bird came home the 
same day, and got the first prize. Our “ squeaker” only 
returned the third day, but he dropped down dead on the 
housetop. His feathers were removed, and it was found that 
he was as red as a lobster, from the violent exertions he had made. 
1 should say here that modern pigeon science has put an end to 
all such strain upon young birds, as being injurious to their future 
prowess. It is very unusual now to send young birds more than 300 
miles in their first year, and so great has been the development of 
the powers of the breed in Belgium during the last fifty years, 
that pigeons which fifty years ago would hardly have been believed 
capable of flying two hundred miles, are now sent, as a matter 
of course, to more than two, three, and four times that distance. 
To return, A boy’s imagination is morally affected in many | 
ways,—Il speak from recollection and personal experience. He | 
feels an unbounded pride in the pluck, tenacity, and pride of | 
his birds, and he feels an unbounded contempt for the weak- | 
ness of those straylings who allow themselves to be seduced on 
their way home by the blandishments of other pigeon-cots or 
the hardships of the way. I use the word “pride” designedly, | 
as applied also to the pigeons themselves, for with all his apparent | 
gentleness, the true flying-pigeon, when in proper condition, is an 
exceedingly proud bird and of remarkably fine carriage; to the 
practised eye, he shows as much difference from the ordinary 
pigeon of other breeds as a blood-horse from a butcher's nag. 

I might add to this rough picture ;—but I think I have said 
enough to show that the culture of flying-pigeons is one which 
no parent, however fastidious, need be anxious to discourage in 
his children, As to the question of expense, a pigeon ought 
to cost, I imagine, in this country, from a farthing to a 
halfpenny a day. If Iam not misinformed, that is, I think, Mr. 
Tegetmeier’s, the great authority's, estimate. If we take a farthing 
a day, this would amount to 7s. 7}d. a year for each bird. Sup- 
posing him to keep three couples, six pigeons, that would cost 
him £2 13s. 13d. per annum, which may not be thought too much 
for most boys’ amusement. It is true, each couple ought to pro- 
duce three pair of young a year, and there is the feeding of the | 





| possesses at least one million and a quarter of birds, of an aggregate 
| value of one million and a half sterling. At a farthing a head these 
| birds must cost the Belgian workmen something like half a million 
| sterling a year. Possibly they cost them more, for-where amuse- 
| ment, emulation, and possible gain (the prizes are numerous) com- 
| bine, men are easily tempted to spend more than the barely 
| necessary. 

| I do not see myself that the question of cleanliness need 
trouble English people much, if they take the pains to see 
that the pigeon-house is so constructed as to admit of being 
readily cleansed. English modern appliances of every kind for 
the comfort and cleanliness of bird and beast are so great, that 
if flying-pigeons were once in any degree to become one of the 
pursuits of any part of the population, we should soon have 
a variety of model pigeon-houses specially adapted to the question 
of cleanliness, and turned out at the lowest cost by our manufac- 
turers. The offer of a single prize at some of our pigeon-shows, 


| with proper directions by some competent authority, would infal- 


libly produce the article required. 

In the meantime, private ingenuity may be trusted to provide 
for itself, and as the efficiency of the birds must depend largely, 
ceteris paribus, on the way in which they are kept, boys would 
soon learn that to keep their birds clean is one of the essentials of 
success. ‘This letter is already unduly long, but if the subject in- 
terests you, I shall have more to say.—I am, Sir, &c., PIGEON. 


THE JUDGMEN'’ OF 'THE DEAN OF ARCHES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sr,—lIf one did not know that the function of the Dean of Arches 
is like that of the man on a skittle-ground who sets up the skittles 
to be presently bowled down by his betters, this judgment in the 
case of ** Jenkins v. Cook” would be a serious matter. For while 
in the case of ‘ Wilson v. Fendall ” the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council declared that ‘‘ the hope that the punishment of the 
wicked may not endure to all eternity is certainly not at variance 
with anything that is found in the Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene 
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Creed, or in the 


Absolution, or in the Burial Service,” and refused | Davies moves, has not, unfortunately, as he supposes, almost en- 


«to condemn as penal the expression of hope by a clergyman that tirely disappeared from current theology during the past few years. 
even the ultimate pardon of the wicked, who are condemned in It is true that the more ugly features of the doctrine have been 


the 


because he denies the endless duration of future punishment. 


God,” we have in this case a layman excluded from Communion 
’ 


day of judgment, may be consistent with the will of Almighty smoothed down, and that a milder phraseology has taken the 


place of the old, honest, denunciatory style ; but, in its modern 
garb, I believe the doctrine has been as hurtful, if not more so, of 


In other words, a layman is forbidden to hold what a clergyman late years as when it bore all its objectionable features on its 


is permitted to teach, or at least to suggest. 


|front, and gloried in its unreasonableness. What Mr. Davies 


One cannot doubt that this judgment will be reversed, but calls a ‘revival’ of the doctrine is only a return to the old 


meanwhile two things strike one as worth noticing,—first, the im- 


| phraseology,—a plain, unqualified statement of the condition. 


policy in a time like this of fencing round the Lord’s Table with | Amongst the great body of the Church it has always been an im- 


dogmatic tests, instead of making it a centre of unity for persons | portant, if latent, point of faith ; and Mr. Davies, I think, makes 
of the most diverse views; and secondly, the extraordinary and | a great mistake if he imagines that the theology of Mr. Maurice 
grotesque contrast which Mr. Cook's letters present to the spirit | and his disciples has so permeated the Church as to merit the title 


of the Prayer-book. 
Lord’s Supper? ‘*To examine themselves, whether they repent 


them truly of their former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new 
life ; have a lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, with a 


thankful remembrance of his death; and be in charity with all 
men,” says the Catechism. ‘ 'To hold the personality of Satan, and 


the endless duration of future punishment,” says Mr. Cook. ‘Let 


him say ‘‘ ‘I believe in the Devil and everlasting punishment,’ and I 
will give him the Sacrament,” are the words of Mr. Cook to Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘ I believe in God and the life everlasting ” are the words 
of the Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. Bartietr. 





THE SPALDING SCANDAL. 

(To THE EpitoR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your remarks on the Spalding case are so distinguished by 
their fairness from most of those that have appeared in print, that 
I take the liberty of thanking you for them. It is usual, when a 
poaching case comes before the magistrates, for the landowner on 


whose estate the offence kas been committed to retire from the | 


bench ; if clerical magistrates would act in the same way when 
their own parishioners are brought forward, scandals might be 
avoided and better justice done.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. RK. 


“THE SECOND DEATH.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Though I am sure it will astonish Mr. Llewelyn Davies, it 
is nevertheless a fact that there is no paper which I more regularly 
peruse than the Spectator; but, owing to absence from home, I 
have only just seen his letter in the Spectator of July 10, strongly 
condemning the doctrine of a tract, recently issued by the 8.P.C.K., 
entitled ** The Second Death.” ‘The doctrine is ‘‘ old-fashioned.” 
Mr. Davies and others dislike the doctrine, and therefore it ought 
not to be proclaimed by a tract of that society. 

Mr. Davies quotes some half-dozen unconnected sentences from 
the tract, which give no fair idea of its tone and spirit. I refer 
your readers to the tract itself, and appeal to the plain teaching 
of the Bible as the authority for all that the tract sets forth. 
Surely, it is no discredit to the doctrine, but a great argument in 
its favour, that it is ‘‘ old-fashioned.” For it shows that readers 
of the Bible in the generations that have gone before have gathered 
this doctrine from it. Is the Bible a misleading book? And 
that the Church of England holds this doctrine is, I think, sufli- 
ciently plain, from the petition which she teaches us so constantly 
to offer, ‘From thy wrath, and from everlasting damnation, good 
Lord deliver us.” 

Though I know your own views well enough, Mr. Editor, I 


trust you will allow me this short reply to Mr. Llewelyn Davies's | 


long letter.—1 am, Sir, &c., Tne Avutrnor or THE TRACT. 





OLD-FASHIONED DOCTRINE AND MR. LLEWELYN 
DAVIES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—There is’ no anomaly certainly in Mr. Davies protesting as 
he did in your publication of Saturday week against the revival of 
the ‘‘old-fashioned ” doctrine of the “ Second Death,” but to many 
it must appear strange that he should call upon the Church of 
England to repudiate a doctrine which to all intents and purposes 
is still a recognised doctrine of their religion. He must be aware 
that all the sympathy he could receive would necessarily be indivi- 
dual and fragmentary, and could in no way be taken as a disap- | 


What is required of them that come to the 


of ‘‘current theology.” If this old-fashioned doctrine is still one 
of the doctrines of the Church of England, then by all means let 
it be preached, and that faithfully. 

Compromise, however, is apparently the order of the day, and 
Mr. Davies is evidently quite willing to accept it. But compromise 
at the best is a sorry business, and in religious matters is wholly 
deceptive in its tendencies. I cannot, for one, view with satisfac- 
tion, as Mr. Davies does, the fact that Mr. Moody and others 
still believe in the ‘ old-fashioned hell,” but, from a feeling that 
it is old-fashioned or something else, refrain from preaching it ; 
for this, I should say, they deserve censure, not praise. But it is 
no uncommon position, this, to assume. Presumed facts are 
shirked, and instead of certain formidable doctrines being met and 
either recognised as facts or discarded as idle tales, they are per- 
mitted year after year to lie in abeyance, fresh and necessarily, in 
some cases, false relations coming into existence the while. Not only, 
as Mr. Davies says, have ‘‘revivals” become tame, but the general 
| teaching of the pulpit, so far at least as doctrine is concerned, has 

become pointless and vague. Hell has become a mere bugbear, 
not a stern reality ; and the anomalies which exist in the religious 
world arise in great part from the fact that people will persist to 
| recognise those things as realities which fail to sensibly affect 
| their actions. 

With Mr. Davies, I protest against this doctrine of the ** Second 
Death” as inhumane, enervating, and debasing; that it throws 
a “gloom without a gleam” upon the simple heart and the honest 
mind ; that it is contradictory to history, and proved false by 
| individual life; that it is entirely repugnant to the highest 
dictates of humanity, and if thoroughly believed in would make 
| impossible the consolidation of society; but, on the other hand, 
| let us not argue ourselves into the belief that it has no existence, 
‘let us have clear, honest speech,—no compromising of matters 

which will end in false relations and mutual distrust. An honest 
| expression of belief in what is unreasonable, or even repugnant, 

is to be preferred before mental reservation, and consequent mis- 
understanding.—I am, Sir, &c., Herpert Ernerstanr. 





| 
| 


BOOKS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
No name in connection with the great struggle against the Slave 
Power, some time predominant in the United States, is better 
known than that of William ‘Tecumseh Sherman. Yet although 
his exploits during the prolonged strife were on every tongue, 
| while the “March to the Sea” is still fresh in the popular 
memory, we can well belicve that his own account of him- 
self and his own ‘recollections of events” will be heartily 
{welcomed in this country. Apparently tired of waiting 
|for the publication of ‘abundant materials” relating to the 
war, “buried in the War Department,” General Sherman formed 
the resolve of publishing his Memoirs, “not as a history of the 
| war, or even a complete account of all the incidents in which the 
writer bore a part,” but as a contvibution which may assist the 
future historian, and we may add, one which will certainly gratify 
The simplicity, almost home- 








the present generation of readers, 


| liness of the style, so manly and direct, like good talk, the frank- 


ness of a fearless mind, combined with the genuine interest in- 
hering in so much that he has to tell, assure him an audience which 
will be by no means confined to the military world. Indeed, 












































































proval of the doctrine by the English Church ; and that the result | more than a third of the first volume has little to do with soldier- 
of such appeal, if responded to, could only be to deceive each | ing, but contains the recorded experiences of Sherman in his 
other for a time, and hide from sight the true bearings of popular | younger days, long before the Union was shaken by the boundless 
dogmatic theology. ‘ambition of the slaveowners. General Sherman docs not go 

The old “ veteran” doctrine of the “‘ Second Death,” however | ——— preeyaree rt 


° ° ° . * Memoirs of General William T, Sherman 
seldom to be met with in the sphere in which Mr, Llewelyn | London: Henry S. King and Co. 
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back to West Point, where he graduated in 1840, sixth in his 
class, and received at once a commission in the 3rd Artillery. 
Nor does he tell us anything about the Seminole war in Florida, 
probably because his share in that dreary business was slight. 
He also passes over the time almost entirely spent in South Carolina, 
from 1842 until the early months of 1846, when he was sent to 
superintend the collection of recruits in Ohio. At that time the 
Mexican war was in full blast, and Sherman, eager to be nearer 
the scene of active operations, promptly threw up the recruiting 
service, when, in answer to an application at Washington, he was 
ordered to set out and join the 3rd Artillery and sail for California. 
Halleck and Ord, each one year his senior, sailed in the same 
transport with the young artilleryman, and he records that 
the attention which the officers paid to the men during the voyage 
was so well rewarded, that although they were two hundred days 
at sea, yet on landing, ‘‘every man was able to leave the ship, and 
march up the hill to the fort at Monterey, California, carrying his 
own knapsack and equipments.” In that newly-acquired territory 
he was destined to live many years; indeed, his connection with 
it, broken by short intervals of activity elsewhere, continued 
until 1859. Apart from its intrinsic interest as a sketch of Cali- 
fornia during a period marked by the gold discoveries, the narra- 
tive has a more striking value, in that it illustrates the peculiar 
characteristics which made Sherman a great commander. Ilis 
qualities from the outset were directness, a single-hearted devo- 
tion to the work in hand, a steadfast will, a thoroughly frank 
character which inspired confidence, that ‘capacity for taking 
pains” which some philosophers call genius, and the even rarer 
power which enables a man to build a solid judgment upon a 
basis of profound insight. No doubt the severe stress of a terrible 
war developed and ripened those qualities, nevertheless his 
unaffected narrative of what befell ‘him before he was tried in the 
furnace of civil strife shows distinctly why it was that he became 
a bold as well as prudent subordinate, and finally a victorious 
captain. 

But these were days of calm; the services he had to render 
were rarely other than those of a routine order, if anything in a 
new country could be entitled to that highly-respectable epithet. 
At the outset, the United States was represented by several officers, 
among whom Fremont was conspicuous, each claiming to be 
Governor of California; but the arrival of Kearney, a thorough 
soldier of the old school, soon settled the question. Fremont, 
by whom Sherman *‘ was not much impressed,” gave way, and 
Kearney, who was afterwards killed in the great war, transmitted 
his authority to a Colonel Mason, who selected Sherman to be 
his adjutant-general. It happened that one Nash, appointed 
alcalde of Sonoma by the officer who first took possession of the 
country, refused to give way, when a more regularly-constituted 
authority nominated a successor, It was regarded as a 
‘* test case,” and as the local military officer, a volunteer captain, 
begged to be excused the “ unpleasant duty” of arresting Nash, 
Sherman said to his chief, ‘Send me up to Sonoma, and I will 
settle it quick enough.” ‘The difficulty was to reach the scene of 
action. ‘Taking one soldier with him, he rode to Yerba Buena, 
afterwards San Francisco, obtained a boat and eight sailors from 
Commodore Biddle, and keeping his object strictly secret, sailed 
up to Sonoma Creek. Landing, he left four men to guard the 
boat, and took on the other four. As Nash was absent, he waited 
until the evening, and on his return surrounded the house in 
which he lived with the family of a lawyer named Green. Enter- 
ing, he arrested Nash, cowed the lawyer, and took his prisoner to 
San Francisco, whence he was sent to Monterey. It need not be 
said that Nash was treated kindly by all, and let off, on a mere 
promise to surrender his post in due form. ‘The right to 
appoint or remove from civil office was never again questioned 
in California during the military régime.” This is a trifling inci- 


dent, but it shows the man. Under more trying circumstances | 


we find the same sound judgment, courage, decision, and pains- 


taking. It is worth remarking that the first ounce of ‘ placer | 


gold” found in California was brought to Colonel Mason's office, 
and tested by Sherman. At that time quicksilver was the 


principal object of attraction, but news of ‘ gold” at Sutter's | 


Mill rapidly spread, with results so well known to all. Here is 
an interesting anecdote, showing how San Francisco came by its 
name, There was a certain Dr. Semple, “seven feet high, and 
very intelligent,” who owned a ferry, and edited a paper :— 


‘* Foreseeing, as he thought, the growth of a great city somewhere on 
the Bay of San Francisco, he selected Carquinez Straits as its location, | 
and obtained from General Vallejo a title to a league of land, on condi- 
tion of building up a city thereon to bear the name of Vallejo’s wife. 
This was Francisca Benicia; accordingly, the new city was named 
‘Francisca.’ At this time, the town near the mouth of the bay was 


known universally as Yerba Buena; but that name was not known 
abroad, although San Francisco was familiar to the whole civilised 
world. Now, some of the chief mon of Yerba Buena, Folsom, Howard, 
Leiderdorf, and others, knowing the importance of a name, saw their 
danger, and by some action of the ayuntamento, or town council, changed, 
the name of Yerba Buena to ‘San Francisco.’ Dr. Semple was outraged. 
at their changing the name to one so like his of Francisca, and he in 
turn changed his town to the other name of Mrs, Vallejo, viz., ‘ Benicia,’ 
and Benicia it has remained to this day. I am convinced that thislittle 
circumstance was big with consequences. That Benicia has the best 
natural site for a commercial city Iam satisfied; and had half the 
money and half the labour since bestowed upon San Francisco been ex- 
pended at Benicia, we should have at this day a city of palaces on the 
Carquinez Straits. The name of ‘San Francisco,’ however, fixed the 
city where it now is; for every ship in 1848-49, which cleared from any 
part of the world, knew the name of San Francisco, but not Yerba 
Buena or Benicia, and accordingly, ships consigned to California came 
pouring in with their contents, and were anchored in front of Yerba 
Buena, the first town.” 

In due time, General Persifer F. Smith relieved Mason. The 
new arrival brought his wife and several servants. But they alb 
ran away, Save one, a negro boy, Isaac, who was most unselfish 
and faithful :— 

* Many a time,” writes Sherman, *‘ have I seen General Smith with @ 
can of preserved meat in his hand, going towards the house, take off his 
hat on meeting a negro, and on being asked the reason of his politeness he 
would answer that the negroes were the only real gentlemen in California. 
I confess that the fidelity of Colonel Mason’s boy ‘ Aaron,’ and General 
Smith’s boy ‘Isaac,’ at a time when every white man laughed at promises 
as something made to be broken, has given me a kindly feeling of 
respect for the negroes, and makes me hope they will find an honourable 
status in the jumble of affairs in which we now live.” 

Not long afterwards the officers of an infantry regiment had to 
ride out and arrest half a company which deserted, carrying arms 
and kit. Sherman’s skill and knowledge of the country enable@ 
him to overtake them, and by putting a bold face onit, the whole 
were taken and marched back by seven officers. In 1850 Sher- 
man returned to the Atlantic coast with despatches, and at New 
York saw General Scott. ‘The General questioned me pretty 
closely in regard to things on the Pacific coast, especially the poli- 
tics, and startled me with the assertion that ‘our country was om 
the eve of a terrible civil war.’” At Washington, of course, he 
saw Mr. Crawford, War Minister. ‘This official, he says, ‘‘ ques- 
tioned me somewhat about California, but seemed little interested 
in the subject, except so far as it related to slavery, and the 
routes through Texas.” While in the capital he wished to hea» 
Mr. Webster speak, what proved to be his last speech in the 
Senate, and going thither, could not find a single place, the 
galleries were so full. We then tells the following humorous 
story :— 

“Thad only a limited personal acquaintance with any of the Senators, 
but had met Mr. Corwin quite often at Mr. Ewing’s house, and I also 
knew that he had been extremely friendly to my father in his life-time ; 
so I ventured to send in to him my card, ‘W. T. S., First Lieutenan?, 
Third Artillery.” He came to the door promptly, when I said, ‘ Mr. 
Corwin, { believe Mr. Webster is to speak to-day.—His answer was, 
‘Yes, he has the floor at one o’clock.’ I then added that I was extremely 
anxious to hear him.—‘ Well,’ said he, ‘why don’t you go into the 
gallery.’ I explained that it was full, and I had tried every access, but 
found all jammed with people.—* Well,’ said he, ‘what do you want 
of me?’ I explained that I would like him to take me on the floor of 
the Senate ; that I had often seen from the gallery persons on the floor, 
no better entitled to it than I. He then asked, in his quizzical way, 


‘Are you a foreign ambassador ? ’—‘* No.’-—‘ Are you the Governor of @ 
State ?’—*No.’—‘Are you a Member of the other House? ’—‘Certainly 





not.’—‘ Have you ever had a vote of thanks by name,’—‘ No,’—* Well, 
j those are the only privileged members.’ I then told him ho 
| knew well enough who I was, and that if he chose he could 
|take me in. He then said, ‘Have you any impudence?’ I told 
| him, ‘A reasonable amount, if occasion called for it.—*‘Do you think 
you could become so interested in my conversation as not to notice the 
door-keeper?’ (pointing to him). I told him that there was not the 
least doubt of it, if he would tell me one of his funny stories. He then 
| took my arm, and led me a turn in the vestibule, talking about some 
indifferent matter, but all the time directing my looks to his left hand, 
towards which he was gesticulating with his right; and thus we 
approached the door-keeper, who began asking me, ‘ Foreign ambassa- 
dor? Governor of a State? Member of Congress?’ &c., but I caught 
Corwin’s eye, which said plainly, ‘Don’t mind him, pay attention to me,’ 
and in this way we entered the Senate-chamber by a side-door. Once 
in, Corwin said, ‘Now you can take care of yourself,’ and I thanked him 
cordially. I found a seat close behind Mr. Webster, and near General 
Scott, and heard the whole of the speech. It was heavy in the extreme, 
and I confess that I was disappointed and tired long before it was 
finished. No doubt the speech was full of fact and argument, but it 
had none of the fire of oratory or intensity of feeling that marked all of 
Mr. Clay’s efforts.” 

In 1853 Sherman resigned his commission in the Army, induced 
to do so by the prospect held out to him by friends of a lucrative 
career in California as a banker. 'The whole story of his banking 
experiences is very interesting, as it illustrates his peculiar char- 
acteristics in many ways. Not the least striking passages are 
those which describe the panic of 1855, and the methods whereby, 
‘amid the crash of financial credit, he carried his bank safely 
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through with very little loss. It also shows how completely he 
had secured the confidence of all parties by unfaltering integrity 
and spotless honour. In like manner, we may point to his brief 
relations with the famous Vigilance Committee, which he was 
ready to coerce in his character as Major-General of Militia, but 
being prevented by the prevarication and weakness of General 
Wool, he resigned, saying that for the future he would ‘leave 
public affairs severely alone,” a sentiment frequently rising to the 
surface in a mind disgusted with the shameless intrigues of self- 
seeking politicians. Afterwards he was a banker in New York, 
always, however, as agent for others, and although the house of 
which his was a branch failed, none lost 2 cent by the misfortune. 
Having given up finance, Sherman became a lawyer at St. Louis, 
and next Superintendent of a Military College, just established in 
the State of Louisiana. Ilere he was engaged in working out the 
plan when the election of Mr. Lincoln served as a pretext for 
that open hostility to the Union so long cherished in secret by the 
slaveowners. ‘This portion of Sherman’s narrative may be read 
with profit by those who study the origin of the Secession war. 
In November, 1860, says Sherman, ‘‘no man ever approached me 
offensively to ascertain my views, or my proposed course of action 
in case of secession, and no man in or out of authority ever tried 
to induce me to take part in steps designed to lead towards dis- 
union. I think my several opinions were well known and under- 
stood,—namely, that ‘secession was treason, was war,’ and that 
in no event could the North and West permit the Mississippi 
river to pass out of their control.” When the Louisianians 
seized United States arms, and sent them to Sherman, then com- 
mandant at the Central Arsenal, he coyld endure no more, and at 
once resigned; his resignation was accepted with the deepest 
regret, and he left the South, certainly with the respect and esteem 
of its people. At this period, Sherman’s clear perception of the 
impending danger rendered him an object of pity to the Washing- 
ton politicians who believed that the South would give way. Even 
Mr. Lincoln had no tiue notion of the facts. Senator Sherman 


i 





took his brother to see the President, telling him Colonel Sherman, | 


fresh from Louisiana, might give some information, ** Ah!’ said 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘ how are they getting along down there?’ I said, 
‘They think they are getting along swimmingly ; they are pre- 
paring for war.’ ‘Oh well!’ said he, ‘I guess we'll manage to 
keep house.’ I was silenced and said no more, and we soon left.’ 
Indeed, Sherman retired in dudgeon to the presidency of a 
Western railroad, ‘* damning the politicians generally, and saying, 


iof the 


‘You have got things in a hell of a fix, and you may get out of | 


”? 


them as best you can. 
Colonel of the Thirteenth Regulars, and fairly launched in a 
career which gave ample scope for his truly great qualities. 





THE PUHTLIPPINES.* 
Mr. JaGor visited the Philippine Islands in 1859, and his travels 
extended into late in 1860. In other latitudes and any but a 
Spanish dependency, the minute, careful, and comprehensive 
account he gives us of the beautiful archipelago, which combines 
all that is most delightful to the imagination with terrible physi- 
cal conditions, would be considered out of date; in the case of 
most of our own colonies, such an interval would turn the book 
into ancient history. 
Philippines just as everything went on fifteen years ago, except 
that Manilla was almost completely destroyed (in 1863) by the 


But within a month he was appointed | 


No doubt everything goes on now in the | 


tenth great earthquake of which details are recorded,—little ones, | 


which only ruin villages, don’t count,—and we may take Mr. 
Jagor’s record of his observation and exploration for an actual 
picture of the islands, which have hitherto been chiefly known to 
us in connection with one of the time-honoured symbols of the 
flirtation-opportunities of long sea voyages from the uttermost 
ends of the earth. ‘To give or to receive ‘a Philippine” at first 
sight of the low-lying coast first discovered by Magellan used to 
be an event of travel. Perhaps the custom exists no longer. We 
do not call to mind any previous work of travel which deals 
at all with the interior of the 
other writer has given us a notion of the lavish natural 
beauties and treasures of the richly-endowed island-kingdom. 
In the present instance, the writer supplements his personal obser- 
vation by carefully acquired information from official and scientific 
sources, and gives us‘a volume which deserves the highest praise 
for its completeness, its arrangement, its interest, and its modesty. 
For the latter quality, rare among travellers out of beaten tracks, 
the book is, indeed, too conspicuous ; the simplicity of the per- 
sonal narrative almost touches self-effacement so that the colour 





* The Philippine Islands. By F.Jagor. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Philippines, or that any | imperil the sway of the mother-country. 


suffers, and the tone is sometimes dry. We should have enjoyed 
the book more, and not trusted it less, if Mr. Jagor had been 
more communicative; it has suffered in the sense of freshness from 
its fifteen years’ suppression. We feel that the writer has cut out 
old stories, as they would seem to him, which would have been 
acceptable to us. 

The thoroughness of this work renders it very valuable. It 
will no doubt find many readers, as ill-informed on the sub- 
jects which it treats as we were, who will agree with us 
that few books of travel can compare with it for fullness 
and clearness of information. laving read Mr. Jagor, we 
know the Philippines, as we know Portugal, having read Mr, 
Latouche, or Ashantee, having read Major Butler. He is not 
enthusiastic, but he describes the islands as wonderfully 
beautiful and fertile; and we can readily believe them even 
superior to his description, when we find that their pro- 
sperity and happiness have survived such a system as that pur- 
sued towards them by Spain. ‘The history of the relations between 
the Philippines and Spain before and after the loss of Mexico, 
which reduced the value of the islands so materially ; of the long- 
persisted-in effort to isolate the colony, of the adventurers who 
were sent to prey upon it, of the forcing of Spanish goods upon 
the commerce of the archipelago—most of them things totally un- 
suited to the needs and the customs of the people—of the recent 
concessions, which still leave shameful abuses in full operation, is 
a discreditable one as regards the past, and does not inspire 
much hope for the future ; but under all its hard facts there are 
some pleasant things, aud a happy enough life for the people is 
discerned, in a land where pressure from above, impulse from 
within, and every stimulus from the outside are wanting. On the 
whole, one likes the people, both colonists and Indians, of whom 
Mr. Jagor says :—** The native of the Philippines is an interesting 


| study of a type of mankind existing in the casiest natural condi- 


tions.” ‘The natives got off well from the first, when the Spaniards 
abolished the arbitrary rule of their chiefs, and did away with 
s'avery. ‘They have been misgoverned and cheated, kept in 
ignorance, and ‘ exploited,” but they have never had any 
cruelties to endure which make the records of 
colonisation blots upon the history of every country which has 
colonies. Their islands had no dangerous dower of gold, jewels, 
or spice; and cruclties such as were practised in the American 
mining districts, or in the manufactures of Quito, never occurred 
in the Philippines. It is wonderfully pleasant to read about a 
country, fallen into the hands of a European power, whose 
native population is not disappearing, but, on the contrary, re- 
markably happy. ‘The Indians pay only one tax, known as the 
‘‘ Tributo,” of a dollar a year for each individual, and each man 
has to give forty days’ labour to the State, an obligation from 
which he may be released on payment of three dollars. A separate 
chapter upon the taxation of the islands contains very interesting 
details. When the natives feel inclined to work, they can always 
command good wages, and rice is cheap. ‘The foreign settlers 
are not very well off, even without counting the earthquakes, for 
life with their requirements is both dull and dear. © Manilla— 
we suppose the description applies to its present aspect—is not a 
charming city, and its social customs seem rather narrow :— 
“The city proper of Manilla, inhabited by Spaniards, Creoles, the 
natives directly connected with them, and Chinese, lies, surrounded by 
walls and wide ditches, on the southern bank of the Pasig, looking to- 
wards the sea. It is a hot, dried-up place, full of monasteries, convents, 
barracks, and government buildings. It reminds the beholder of a 
Spanish provincial town, and is, next to Goa, the oldest city in the 
Indies. Foreigners reside on the northern bank of the river; in 
Jinondo, the head-quarters of wholesale and retail commerce. .... . 
Very little intercourse exists between the inhabitants of Manilla and 
Binondo. Life in the city proper is not very pleasant; pride, envy, 
place-hunting, and caste-hatred are the order of the day ; the Spaniards 
consider themselves superior to the Creoles, who, in their turn, reproach 
the former with having come to the colony for the sake of filling their 
pockets. This state of things is to be found in all Spanish colonies, 
and is chiefly caused by the colonial policy of Madrid, which 
always does its best to sow discord between the different races and 
classes of its foreign possessions, under the idea that their union would 
In Manilla the state of things 
was renderod worse by the fact that the planter-class, whose large 


| landed possessions always give it a strong interest in the country, was 


entirely wanting. At the present day, however, the increasing demand 


| for the produce of the colony seems to be bringing about a pleasant 


change in this respect. .... . There is nothing like the same amount 
of sociability amongst the foreigners in Binondo as that which prevails 


| in English and Datch colonies, and scarcely any intercourse at all with 





the Spaniards, who look upon the gains of the latter as so many robberies 
committed upon themselves. Living is more expensive than at Batavia 
or Singapore. The houses, though generally spacious, are gloomy, ugly, 
and badiy ventilated for such climates.” 

‘These houses are strange structures. ‘They are built on props, 
on account of the damp, formed of the ever-useful and ubiquitous 
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bamboo, which is to the Philippine islander almost what the seal 
is to the Greenlander, or the reindeer to the Lapp, and so lightly 
put together that the weight of some of them, furniture and all, does 
not exceed 200 lbs, The window-panes are formed of thin oyster- 
shells, a device we have not read of elsewhere. The houses must 
be convenient for earthquakes, though the description hardly 
sounds more substantial, as to property, than Dick Swiveller’s 
desideratum,—‘‘even an umbrella, you know—in case of fire!” 


The dwellers in the cities have few amusements, and fewer books | 


—but that deprivation we, perhaps, overrate—they have very 
bad water to drink, the feeblest of newspapers to read, and the 
suburban promenades must be eminently unpleasant, as the 
canals which surround the towns are stagnant drains. ‘The natives 
in the interior are much better off. The magnificent climate, 
indeed, all enjoy in common, but only the townspeople are 
hampered with the cares of life. Out of the towns, clothing is 
almost superfluous, and practically reduced to its simplest forms; 
“the whole place’ does not get burned down, as the towns do— 
to be sure, they are built up again with rapidity which beats 
Chicago ;—the cocoa-palm supplies meat, drink, and every material 
for the construction of the natives’ houses, and the manufacture 
of every article in use among them ; the want of roads is not felt, 
for the islands are as well supplied with water-ways by nature as 
Holland is by art; cock-fighting and betel-chewing are universal 
pastimes, and life is transacted with the minimum of effort. Here 
is a picture of ease, of the true dolce fur niente, which, Mr. Jagor 
says, ‘ only blossoms under the shade of palm-trees ”:— 

‘One trip across the Pasig gives a foretaste of life in the interior of 
the country. Low wooden cabins and bamboo huts, surmounted with 
green foliage and blossoming flowers, are picturesquely grouped with 
areca palms, and tall, feather-headed bamboos, upon its banks. Some- 
times the enclosures run down into the stream itself, some of them being 
duck-grounds, and others bathing-places, The shore is fringed with 
canoes, nets, rafts, and fishing apparatus. Heavily-laden boats float 
down the stream, and small canoes ply from back to back between the 
groups of bathers. ..... The river-side is a pretty sight when the 
men, women, and children are bathing and frolicking in the shade of 
the palm trees; when the young girls are filling their water-vessels, 
large bamboos which they carry on their shoulders, or jars, which they 
bear on their heads; and when the boys are standing upright on the 
broad backs of the buffalos, and riding triumphantly into the water. 


Sometimes a native may bo seen floating down the stream /ust asleep | 


on a heap of cocoa-nuts, 1f the nuts run ashore, the sleeper rouses him- 
self, pushes himself off with a long bamboo, and contentedly relapses 
into slumber, as his eccentric craft regains the current of the river. Ono 
cut of the pruning-knifo easily detaches sufficient of the husk of the 
nuts to allow of their being fastened together; in this way a kind of 
wreath is formed which encireles and holds together the loose nuts piled 
up in the middle.” 

The social condition of the natives leaves much to be desired 
in point of morality. They are kindly, gentle, friendly to 
strangers, not mercenary, but not to be trusted as carriers—a 
characteristic of which Mr. Jagor had some costly experience— 
pretty generally educated, so far as education goes in the islands, 
and very obedient to their pricsts, who are in many instances 
pure Indians. Mr. Jagor profited largely by the amenableness of 
the people to the orders of their pastors, and was hospitably 
entertained in all the villages by the clergy. Every pueblo has its 
school, but no wonder, when the Government can get a school- 
master for two dollars a month, ‘‘and find himself,” as the ser- 
vants say, in board and lodging. With all the help which the 
hearty good-will he met with could afford, the traveller must have 
had some hard times during his eighteen months of alternate 


travel, and sojourn in the remote regions of so strange a land, and | 
among every class of its inhabitants. Ie makes so light of the | 
risks he ran, and of the difficulties and fatigue he had to encounter 


and endure in his very thorough researches—he has really fouillé 


the Philippines with the penetrating scrutiny of an agent from | 


the Rue Jerusalem—that the reader is likely to make light of 
them also, and to find, only on consideration, that Mr. Jagor in- 
curred no small danger, and sustained more than one serious mis- 
fortune during his travels, to say nothing of the inconveniences 
which beset his way. He lost the greater part of the collection 
of specimens of natural history which he had made with much 
eare and trouble, and tells the story thus, as characteristic of the 
place and the people :— 

“ Boing compelled by the continuous rain (at Legaspi) to dry my collee- 
tions in two ovens before packing them, I found that my servant had 
burned the greater part, so that the remains found a place in a roomy 
chest which I purchased for a dollar at an auction. This unfortunately 
lacked a lid, to procure which I was obliged, in the first place, to 
liberate a carpenter who had been imprisoned for a small debt ; secondly, 
to advance money for the purchase of a board and the redemption of 
his tools out of pawn, and even then the work, when it was begun, was 
several times broken off because previous claims of violent creditors 
had to be discharged by labour. In five days the lid was completed, 
at the cost of three dollars. It did not last long, however, for in Manilla 
I had to get it replace by a new one.” 


| ‘The most exciting portion of the traveller’s own story is to be 
found in chapter xviii., in which he relates his ascent of the 
| Yriga and Marazaga, and his narrow escape of capture by the 
remorseless pirates who were there established upon several small 
islands, and made raids upon the small merchant sailing ships by 
whose means communication between the larger islands is main- 
tained. ‘These pirates are Moors, and the crews of the ships hold 
them in very reasonable dread, for their cruelties are horrible, 
In a note to this chapter, Mr. Jagor says, ‘‘ According to my 
| latest accounts, piracy (it seems to have been checked for a 
| while) is again on the increase.” 
| ‘Tobacco, of course, figures largely in this book, and furnishes 
the writer with a serious charge against the Spanish Government. 
| We have not space for extracts on this subject, but we refer our 
readers to chapter xxiv. for a full description of what seems to us 
| to be the most wanton and self-destructive policy we have ever 
heard of. 
In all its departments Mr. Jagor’s book is most interesting and 
satisfactory. Into the geography, meteorology, and natural history 


of the Philippines he enters very fully, and in the latter section 
we find much that is entirely novel. ‘In scarcely any other 
region,” says the author, ‘‘can the lover of natural history find a 
larger store of unexplored treasures, and the expenses of a visit 
would be easily covered by the sale of the collections which might 
be accumulated.” Always supposing the collector's servant does 
not burn them as rubbish! Such a contrelemps apart, however, 
Mr. Jagor’s records justify his assertion. We have followed with 
ever-growing pleasure his descriptions of animal and plant life in 
the Philippines. 


ST. SIMON’S NIECE. 
A New and powerful novelist has arisen. We, at any rate, do 
| not remember Mr. Benedict’s name; but we are not likely now 
to forget it. It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a 
| story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has 
produced. Not, indecd, with the clevated feeling of being 
| braver and nobler, that a book here and there leaves behind 
it—we wish it were with more enduring effect, for the oppor- 
| tunity is rare—but with the sense of having witnessed some 











| terrible struggle, some great horror, in which human passion, or 
| pain, or fear has unwittingly revealed itself, and cried out in its 
anguish. Mr. Benedict is a real dramatist, as this story of a girl, 
| passionate, unprincipled, scheming, and worldly, and of her lover, 
|not ambitious nor particularly worldly, but self-indulgent and 
unscrupulous, amply proves; told, as it is in language that could 
searecly be more expressive if it were that of personai experience, 
and with an interest that is as unflagging as it is painful through 
the whole three volumes. Fanny St. Simon is the creation of true 
insight; and, though less striking, because of far fewer and not in- 
consistent and clashing attributes, the hero’s character is a most 
living sketch. Equally life-like, though of simpler elements, is that 
of her boy-lover, Roland; and there is not a single character in the 
story, numerousas the characters are, that we should stigmatise asa 
lay figure,—not even that of Mr. Alleyne, the ideal man who has a 
faith—very improbable—in St. Simon the sharper, and at whose 
possessions and position Fanny’s ambition aims, though her pas- 
sionate heart ultimately rejects them. We don’t remember any 
picture of the unregenerate, natural man—if we may be allowed the 
expression of a young woman—more powerful than this of Fanny 
St. Simon, with impulses of mixed good and bad, but without prin- 
ciple and with only enough propriety to keep her tolerably straight 
before the world. Her calm philosophy in misfortune, her perfectly 
Bohemian tastes, her readiness to extract every drop of honey from 
the commonest weed, her cheerfulness when there is not even 
a wild flower to pick; her gentle kindness to all helpless 
creatures except men, and her patient good-humour with 
tiresome stupidity; her power—born of her actress nature 
and tastes—of shining in the grand and respectable world, and 
her unfeigned delight in getting off her stilts and sporting in her 
natural Bohemian clement with creatures as unlicensed as herself ; 
her cruel, tigress-nature towards those who have injured her or any 
| one she loves, in which forgiveness and compassion are qualities un- 
known ; and finally, her passionate devotion, uncontrolled by any 
laws of God—or of man, save such as bare respectability must obey 
| —or considerations for the rights of others, and as merciless in its 
cruelty to the beloved object as to any other where its amour- 
| propre has been wounded or its purposes thwarted; these 
qualities make together a very interesting and very striking 
picture of a quite conceivable character. ‘The opening scenes 
are admirable as illustrative of her cheerful philosophy in 





' * St. Simon's Niece. 3 vols, By Frank Lee Benedict. London: Samuel Tinsley. 
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adverse circumstances, and of a sort of fond regret in the prospect 
of leaving its freedom and its cheap but highly-flavoured pleasures 
for the straight-lacedness of wealth and its conventional propriety. 
Her thoughtfulness for the old man, Besson, and for her half- 
imbecile aunt—termed in affection ‘‘ the Tortoise ”—and her ten- 
derness, as far as it is consistent with her own gratification, 
to her poor little rival and to her boy-lover, complete the 
picture of the better and human side of her character, which 
is amply illustrated, though of course the more picturesque 
and vigorous characteristics of what we may call the carnal side, 
as containing more exciting elements fora story, receive the larger 
share of attention. Some of the cleverest passages in the book 
are those in which Fanny—by-the-bye, how can the author think 
‘Fanny ” such a beautiful name ?—appears to some extent in both 
characters ; that is, in which she uses her courageous and truthful 
instincts, with a half-honesty, to attract the regard and adhesion 
of her admirers; confessing her manifold sins and wickednesses 
with an impulsive remorse, that only fills her hearer with admira- 
tion of her modest openness and with emulation of her courageous 
candour. Hereis the outline of a scene in which the skill of the girl 
is scarcely less strikingly delineated than the strange delight of the 
cold-blooded man in finding himself actually warmed intosomething 
like passionate life. We must premise that she does not love him 
a bit, but is determined to secure him, and give him such half- 
revelations of herself as will acquit her—when acting is no longer 
possible and she is herself again—of having deceived him as to her 
real character :— 

‘Decide what?’ she asked.—‘ Your future and mine.’—‘ A little 
while ago I was telling myself that I had none,’ she murmured, as if 
thinking aloud.‘ I did not suppose any woman could ever be to me 
what you have grown during these weeks,’ he continued.—‘ You are 
not just yourself to-day,’ returned she, dryly. ‘You have never ap- 
proved of me, Mr. Alleyne. I have been wretchedly brought up, or 
rather I have never been brought up—I have been pushed along like a 
bad weed. I have been accustomed to petty artifices for years. St. 

. og P sexnaeec 
Simon is the best-hearted man in the world, and the most improvident 
and careless. I know al! sorts of things and people that I oughtn’t to 
know! I have a thousand ideas and habits which would shock you. I 
. + y . 
can smoke a cigarette and dance a bolero She had spoken rapidly, 


half in a deprecating, half a defiant tone; she broke off to laugh again. 
—‘ Why do you tell me these things ?’ he asked.—‘ Because I want to be 





honest too—besides, it will spare you the trouble of saying anything | 


more. You can forget your little Japsus linguer, as Mrs, Pattaker would 
say.'—‘ Do you want to stop me? Is it to save me pain, feeling that 
you can give no hope?’—She struck her hands together, crying, ‘I'd 
give my life to be loved! See, I’d burn my ten fingers off in this fire— 
suffer torture—anything—to be loved! I’m so lonely,—imy life is so 
empty! Oh, why do you come to torment me? It is cruel; it is like 
showing a mirage to a desert-benighted traveller parched and dying 
with thirst.—He caught the cold quivering fingers in his; a more 
passionate emotion than he had ever felt for her throbbed at his heart. 
*T do love you,’ he said, his slow, grave voice warming into eagerness. 
*You charm and fascinate me. You have come into my life and 
brightened it so, that I cannot cast you out if I would.’—She did 
not draw her hands away. Her head sank against the cushions of her 
chair, and he heard her whisper,—‘ I must be dreaming,—I must be !. 
cate a i a ‘It sounds very tempting,’ she said, with a beautiful smile. 
‘Are you sure you are making no mistake? Don’t rouse me out of 
my chill apathy, my dull patience, into a dream, from which I must 
wake to suffer. I can suffer so! Careless and reckless as I 
seem, I have such capabilities for pain. The smile died in a 
look of terror; she hid her face in her hands,..... ‘I know,’ 
he said; ‘I think 1 understand you better than you can suppose. 
It sonnds vain and conceited, but indeed it is not that; only, 
from the first you interested me so strangely that I could not help 
studying you..—‘ But you believe me better than I am, and you will 
not let me undeceive you. If you had only met me long ago, when I 
was a mere girl, before this weary life had taken my freshness and 
youth away. —‘ With that impulsive nature you will always be young,’ 
he said. ‘Why, you have your whole life before you; you are only just 
out of early girlhood now.’—‘I'm a hundred thousand years old,’ she 
answered ; ‘but I’m a child all the same. Oh, you frighten me! Iam 


so afraid you will be disappointed when it is too late! I want to tell , 


you so many things, and I can’t get my poor head straight.’—‘I have 
been too abrupt.’—‘ No, it is so sweet—I didn’t mean to say that! But 
it is so odd to think you could actually love me—and I have loved no 
one! Once or twice I have fancied I did, and wept, and raved, and 
suffered, to find my idols only clay. I can suffer so!’—‘And now,’ he 
asked, ‘can you care for me?’—‘I don’t know,’ sho answered, with 
another of her marvellous smiles. ‘Downright love would be such a 
serious business to me. I'm afraid of it. I like you so much—you are 
so strong, and honest, and decided, and I am such a weak, wavering 
wretch! And oh, if you deceived yourself,—if the old dream were to 
come back !'—* Let me tell you about that season, and you will see how 
impossible it is..—* Don’t tell me !’ she pleaded. ‘Don’t let me ever know 
who the woman was; tell me she is dead,—anything' I should hate 
her, if we were ever to stand face to face, and I recognised her.’. . . . . 
* Have no fear,’ he said, and she could hear his voice tremble. ‘A whole 
new world opens before me—a new life—a new heart—you will be 
queen there. Fanny. Mayn't I call yon so? Such a pretty name,—just 
made for you, my Fanny, my own!’—She leaned towards him as he 
took her hands again, then drew quickly back. ‘I wish you would go 
away, she cried, petulantly. ‘No, I don’t mean that,—I beg your 
pardon! I wish I could believe you; but I’m so afraid of you and 
myself! I should be jealous—exacting; ice one minute—hating you 
almost—ready to die the next to prove my repentance. There are no 













half-feelings in my nature, and I am full of caprices,—suspicions. Oh, 
you had better let me alone! Life did very well; it was stale and 
tiresome, but I knew how to manage it.—‘ You may trust me, Fanny, 
and I am not‘afraid.—She turned almost savagely upon him. ‘You 
come to offer me a calm, quiet affection,’ cried she; ‘ esteem, friend- 
ship, all that,j—it would not be enough! The man I marry must love 
me with his Whole heart and soul. I have those or nothing..—‘ And I 
think you may be sure of it,’ he said, his faco so changed and tremulous 
that it scarcely looked the same. Truly, all this was very different 
from the picture he had drawn! Well, so much the better perhaps. 
He would like to be eager, to feel his heart bound into new warmth 
from under the cold ashes where it had lain solong...... *Onlya 
little while ago, Fanny,’ he said, ‘the feelings you ascribe to me 
might have been my real ones; but I have gone beyond them. You 
have promised me nothing yet, still already you have carried me into 
anew world.—‘If we could stay there!’ she murmured.—‘ Surely it 
depends on ourselves, Put your hand in mine, Fanny; come with me 
into the new path; don’t be afraid..—‘I am sorely tempted to say 
yes,’ smiled she;’ and with my usual inconsistency, almost as much 
tempted to send you angrily away. I'll do neither,—I won't give you 
any answer atall.’..... ‘A few days ago I should have said that 
| would be wise,’ he replied; ‘but I don’t half like it now.’—‘But we 
are old people, worn, dési//usionnés ; we must not run any risks asa 
boy and girl might. —*‘ We will insist on our youth, and it shall prove 
eternal !’ cried he, vaguely wondering the while if it could be actually 
| Gregory Alleyne who spoke, and was in earnest too.—‘ And if during 
this journey you come back to reason—and—and if you think of her 
—oh, don’t let us ever mention the past again !’—‘I think this last hour 
has swept it out of existence,’ returned he. ‘I shall have only one 
| thought in my mind—the return.’ ” 


| But we must give the other side of the picture, in which she is not 
|acting. It is almost grand in its portraiture of her rage, love, 
| despair, and cold presence of mind, and of her lover's unmanly 
‘anguish and self-abandonment. Itis only a portion of the parting 
scene, which is evenly powerful throughout :— 


| * You will not speak, you will not give me even that poor comfort 
| to take with me into the darkness. Oh, my God, Fanny, if I were 
| dying you would not refuse to own the truth! It is just the same— 
death could not part us more effectually than we are parted now! I 
shall never see you any more—never any more! I couldn’t—you are 
right; to see you married, to know—oh, I should murder that man 
before your eyes!’ He flung his head upon the table and groaned 
aloud. She was white as a ghost; nothing looked alive about her 
except the great brown eyes dilated with agony.—‘ You suffer,’ she 
said, in a strange voice, ‘you suffer! Well, I have suffered first and 
last also.’—‘ Yes, I do suffer; and you have no pity.’.—‘I never had any 
for myself,’ she answered. ‘ You have said hard things to me this morning, 
Talbot ; you have said many such during the past weeks—it is a man’s 
way; you men always hurt the thing you fancy you love.’—‘If there was 
anything for which you wanted revenge, you have it,’ he said, raising 
his troubled countenance. ‘I am wretched enough to satisfy even you, 
Fanny. —‘I don’t want you to be wretched,’ she cricd out, her fingers 
twisting themselves together, her head moving wearily from side to side 
like a person struggling against the delirium of fever. ‘I did want you 
to be when we met at Baden, I'll own that; I had no more pity for you 
than for myself, but it hurts me so—I can’t bear it! I'd rather tell you 
anything than see you suffer like this; Ithink I have not much pride 
—oh, Talbot, Talbot!’ He was on his feet again; her look and gesture 
stopped him. ‘Don’t make it all worse than it is,’ she said, ‘Suppose 
we were dead and met, we should tell the truth quietly; we are tho 
same as dead, let us do it now.’—‘ Fanny, Fanny !'—* You want to know 
'if eared; you faney I did, but you don’t know how much. I don't 
mind telling you—why should I? Care! Oh, my God, Talbot! Do 
you remember when we parted in Italy? It was you who went away.’ 
—‘ Fanny, have a little merey !"—‘Do you remember when we met 
afterwards? It was you who went away.’—‘ You hate me—you must 
hate me, or you’could not torture me like this!" he moaned.—‘ Do you 
remember last autumn, when we met in the street?’ she continued, in 
the same hollow tone, her hands always twisting themselves slowly 
| together, her head moving from side to side. ‘I was quiet enough ; 
you wanted to go—I couldn’t keep you.’ .... . ‘If I had known——.’ 
‘ There is no good of any more words,’ she interrupted. ‘You and I 
have come to the end. Goaway now. There is nothing more to tell— 
| we have come to the end!’ He rose again; his features were livid and 
seamed with anguish, his beautiful blue eyes looked actually dead and 
COM, s+ 2.5 . ‘Will you give me your hand, Fanny? it is the last time, 
you know.’—She held up her perfect hand, then drew it back, saying, 
piteously, ‘You kissed it once there—and there! I never wear rings 
on those fingers, Talbot, because I can feel those kisses yet! It is 
another man’s hand now ; I cannot give it you again.’—*‘ And it is all over ! 
—all over !’ he moaned.—‘ All over!’ she repeated; ‘the end has come.’ 
He turned away and sat down again in the nearest chair, hiding his face on 
his arm. She went swiftly up to him; before he could stir she pressed 
her iey lips upon his forehead—once—twice; her hand fluttered like a 
bird’s wing across his golden curls—then she was gone.” 
But even these are only two phases of Fanny’s many-sided 
character. When she is with her uncle she is playful and wily, 
loving him for his lightheartedness and gaicty, sympathising with 
his unscrupulous use of any means most likely to secure success, 
but seeing through and despising him, and mockingly reproaching 
him for not admitting his raseality openly, as she does hers, 
With her aunt or old Besson she is tender, and motherly, 
and patient; with her boy-lover she is affectionate and wise. 
Sut always and everywhere she is consistent, because impulse 
and not principle is her rule always; unless impulse would 
defeat her ends,—and then she puts it aside with business-like 
readiness, as she might her natural dress, if she had occasion 
‘to assume the costume of a character which seemed more 
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expedient. As it should be, her schemes collapse, and the 
scene in which she is left alone in the deserted ballroom, and her 
tempter reappears in the hour of her utter desolation, is both 
pathetic and tragic. She is saved from ruin by her boy-lover, and 
the mingled hatred and submission which she gives him are the 
occasion of a fine struggle with herself, in which she well-nigh goes 
mad. We regret exceedingly the dénouement, which, in deference, 
we suppose, to public morality, Mr. Benedict thinks it necessary 
to produce. The railway accident and her lover's death may be 
well enough, but it is false to all the unity of the story that, in his 


delirium, he should break her heart by calling incessantly for his | 


poor, innocent little wife ; and it is still more absurd that so utterly 
unprincipled and passionate a creature as Fanny should recover 
from so fatal a blow, and it is unlikeliest of all that she should 
repent, and become a pattern of Christian life and good works. 

One word for those who do not take so leading a part as 
Fanny and Talbot and Gregory Alleyne. Mr. Benedict's picture 
of the boy-lover, unsophisticated and chivalrous, but true to his 
principles, is admirable, and we pity him from our heart. The 
history of Marian’s broken heart is very pathetically told, and the 
hopeless, one passion of the old man Besson is a true page from 
real life. Helen Devereux is the only one of whom we have to 
say that she is not interesting, but she also is real in her common- 
sense and matter-of-factness. 

And now to turn, in fairness, for a moment to other defects 
besides those of Fanny's repentance and reform. The book is too 
long, containing too many similar scenes. It is unnecessarily 
disagreeable, including, as the cast does, besides the central sharper, 
St. Simon, a number of minor personages of no principle, so that 
there is an uncomfortable expectation throughout of an earthquake, 
in the shape of a silver mine, to open at our feet and swallow up 
good and bad alike in impartial ruin. The coincidences, as is 
usual, are occasionally absurd; ‘and there is a little mawkish 
twaddle about *‘ mouse ” Marian, 
a flavour of Dickens in Mrs. Pattaker, with the ‘family atti- 
tude” and the traditions of her great ancestor, the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence ; and in the poor ‘‘'Tortoise,” who is 
always dropping to pieces, and thinks she conceals the fact that 
she takes snuff. There is real humour, however, in the description 
of the former and of her followers, and originality in the coneep- 
tion of the subdued ‘Tortoise ;” but both are somewhat vulgar 
pictures and are overworked, and especially the latter,—who 
is, moreover, painfully unpleasant. Finally, the English is 
not altogether the purest we know. Such expressions as ‘‘on 
the hill, back of the house,” ‘‘conscious of a dampness, back of 
their eyelids,” ‘‘ they helped kill me,” are annoying. Perhaps Mr. 


Jencdict is American, as he writes so much of Americans, and that 


it isa trick of theirs to leave out the prepositions ? But whether 
English or American, we rejoice to recognise a new novelist of 
real genius, who knows and depicts powerfully some of the most 
striking and overmastering passions of the human heart. 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSE.* 

WE must premise that we know little more of the physiology 
treated of in Mrs. Buckton’s lectures than what we have learnt 
during the perusal of her book, and we cannot therefore criticise 
that part of it. But for this very reason we approach the sub- 
ject from the direction of those for whom the book is intended, 
and can tell whether it teaches us anything new and valuable. 
Let us therefore say at once that we can scarcely imagine a book 
more calculated to do substantial good—directly to our sanitary 
condition, and indirectly, but immediately, to our intellectual and 
moral health—if only it were possible to ensure its being carefully 
studied, not only by those for whom the lectures were originally 
prepared, but by all who do not already know what they teach. 
It is not too much to say that Mrs. Buckton’s simple and 
intelligible directions for obtaining and maintaining health 
would not only do much to make present wages go a great deal 
further than they do in procuring what will satisfy the appetite 
and provide comforts, but that this immediate result would open 
the way for an increased amount of health and intelligence in the 
families of the poor that would be so much new earning power. 
Mrs. Buckton shows us, as it were, how to obtain and husband 
resources of health, that must become new capital for further in- 
vestment. For health is not only strength, but cheerfulness and 
spirit, without which enterprise and courage are out of the question. 

These lectures are written in the purest English, but in language 
so simple and intelligible that a child—we do not use the word in 








* Health in the House. 1 vol. By Catherine M. Buckton. London: Lopgmans, 
Green, and Co, 


There is also too strong | 


its conventional, but in its real sense—can readily understand it, 
and they teach us how to treat our bodies with care and respect ; 
what food to procure for them, so that, tor the smallest cost, we 
may have all the essentials for the body in proper quantity and 
proportion and for the different ages of life; how to cook it, 
not only to preserve all the valuable qualities, but all the pleasant 
and agreeable flavours; when to eat or drink it to be of the 
greatest use, and to avoid interference with work or sleep; how to 
make and keep our clothes and houses clean and wholesome ; and 
finally, how to insure that, after the day’s toil, sleep shall be the 
absolute restorer that God meant it to be, by being taken ina 
pure and sweet atmosphere, and under conditions that shall 
neither promote heat that is too weakening, nor check or impede 
healthy perspiration. 

There have been many manuals of health published 
which might have done good, if we had had absolute faith 
in the authors who elaborated them; but they have all laid 
down arbitrary rules on the hard-and-fast principle of 
‘““what to eat, drink, and avoid,” and have all been more or 
less wanting in any reasons for, or explanations of, the directions 
they gave. And as the opportunity of judging for ourselves of 
their wisdom has been thus denied us, it becomes essential that 
we should have unquestioning faith in the sound knowledge and 
discretion of their authors, And there is another difficulty in the 
way of accepting such absolute and exceptionless rules; without 
some knowledge of the principles on which they are framed, we 
have no guide to treatment under different conditions or of dif- 
ferent constitutions. Mrs. Buckton, however, explains the reason 
for every rule that she lays down, and gives us, briefly and popu- 
larly, the physiology of the subject, to show on what facts her 
reasons are grounded, and to help us to judge for ourselves of 
the applicability of her rules under modified conditions or cireum- 
stances. Thus she explains to us how tea—unlike coffee—has 
a powerful effect in opening the pores of the skin and pro- 
moting perspiration, and thus carrying away some of the sub- 
stances of the body, of which the poor have not any to spare; 





and we are, therefore, able to arrive for ourselves at the con- 
| clusion that the well-fed may be absolutely benefited by this 
result, as well as by the stimulating and reviving qualities of tea. 
| In this particular instance, however, Mrs. Buckton does not tax 
our logical faculty, her sense of humour impelling her to point 
out the difference herself, in order to have a sly hit at the luxurious 
‘‘kettledrum ” of the wealthy. 
Though even the most abstruse and recondite of the lectures 
are as simple as the subjects admit of, yet Mrs. Buckton seems to 
‘have unconsciously addressed two different audiences on two 
different subjects. The earlier lectures on fever, cleanliness, and 
ventilation, and the latter ones on food, and cooking, and the 
treatment of animals, being peculiarly practical, and directly im- 
portant, and quite easy of comprehension ; while the intermediate 
ones on physiology require a higher education and a much greater 
| degree of intelligence to be thoroughly comprehended, and are, 
'though highly, yet only indirectly important, as explaining the 
| reasons for the advice on the management of the health in general, 
and of food in particular. These lectures on the circulation, re- 
spiration, and digestion taxed our close attention, and would re- 
quire constant repetition to become our own, and we fear that if 
“we began to guide our conduct by them, we might sometimes get 
into inextricable confusion. We might say, for instance, ‘I feel 
dizzy, and the bleeding from a cut is difficult to stop, and my nose 
bleeds often and profusely ; I have too little gluten or albumen 
in my blood, and too much serum. I must increase my quantity 
of albuminous food,—that is, I must take more nitrogenous and 
less carbonaceous food,—but I already take an undue proportion, 
for I ought only to take five ounces of flesh-formers to ten ounces 
of body-warmers, and I already live almost entirely on bread and 
meat, as rich and sweet things give me indigestion.” Nevertheless, 
the knowledge gained will indicate the direction that attempts at 
remedy should follow, and will prevent any great or continuous 
wrong treatment. And Mrs, Buckton does not once recommend 
amateur or self-treatment in serious illness, but with a few 
important directions as to immediate action, dismisses us with 
great good-sense for a doctor, especially warning us against 
quacks. Ilfere and there we observe what seem to us weak points 
in Mrs. Buckton’s books. She does not, for instance, make it 
quite clear to the very young or ignorant people she addresses— 
for these lectures were delivered to children between ten and 
thirteen years of age—how to combine warmth with perfect 
ventilation, nor does she reconcile her recommendation of warm 
woollen garments with her serious warning against woollen fabrics 
as harbouring infection and unhealthy germs. And there seems & 
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step wanting now and then in the physiological explanations ; — which, Cerberus-like, still meet the student at the portals 


we do not, for instance, make out from her lectures how the 
capillaries of the lungs communicate with the venous, or what 
Mrs. Buckton calls the ‘‘ dirty” blood, so as to oxygenate it. Occa- 
sionally, too, our authoress speaks of “proving” things that she 
only explains. But these small suggestions are made in expecta- 
tion of a second edition, and not as hypercriticism. 

The book is arranged in twenty-five short lectures, in the 


| of many a history. He follows that newer and better method of 
| Comparative History which, while it states the facts as they took 
| place, and whether they do or do not fit as neatly into their 
| places as one could wish, at the same time throws on them 
| the light of the histories of other nations living and acting in 
other times, yet under conditions more or less resembling those 


now treated of. The analogies and resemblances may be com- 


simplest and clearest language, on the most important points of | plete, or they may diminish till they pass into absolute diversity ; 
sanitary and economical science, in the course of which the ‘but all resemblances and differences alike throw light on the 


natural conclusions to be drawn from the explanations are given 
in direct instructions for practical conduct which cannot fail to 
interest the student and to remain in his memory—enforced 
by striking anecdotes—and which, in fact, constitute quite a 
valuable catalogue of things which should, and of others which 
should not be done. We wish that the more scientific lectures 
on circulation, respiration, &c., contained a greater number 
of these valuable corollaries, in order both to make the drift of 
the argument more evident, and to insure a practical result 
for the lecture,—as our authoress has, for instance, done in 
her explanation of the danger of running to catch trains. Each 
lecture is followed by a list of cheap and easily procurable things, 
by which the lecture actually delivered was illustrated and ex- 
plained ; and further, by a very short list of important questions 
to be answered in writing by the young students before the next 
meeting, in order to test the accuracy of their knowledge and the 
clearness of the lecture. The book concludes by some valuable 
appendices, principally of food-tables and receipts, and by an 
ample and complete index for easy reference. ‘The ninth and 
twenty-fifth lectures we particularly commend to those who are 


actual subject, if we do not attempt to make them exhibit any 
theory of our own. And this readiness to compare and illustrate 
by comparison, but not to theorise, is the more important, in an 
author who undertakes such a subject as that before us, because 
his temptation to theorise is so much greater than that of the 
ordinary historian. It is not, as M. Guizot said of his History of 
Civilisation, the history of events properly so called which is to 
occupy such a writer, but “he has to search for the general, 
hidden fact under all the outer facts which envelop it.” And 
this general, hidden fact in the volume before us is the Renaissance 
in Italy, which Mr. Symonds thus describes :-— 

“Tho word ‘ Renaissance’ has of late years recoived a more extended 
significance than that which is implied in our English equivalent,—the 
Revival of Learning. We use it to denote the whole transition from 
the Middle Ages to the Modern World; and though it is possible to 
assign certain limits to the period during which this transition took 
place, we cannot fix on any dates so positively an to say,— between this year 
and that the movement was accomplished. To do 80 would be like trying 
to name the days on which spring in any particular soason began and ended. 
Yet we speak of spring as different from winter and from summer. The 
truth is, that in many senses wo are still in mid-Renaissance. The 
evolution has not been completed. The now life is our own, and is pro- 





fond of animals, and desire to see their comfort and happiness | 
more universally considered. We feel particularly grateful to | 
Mrs. Buckton for including our four-footed dependents in her | 
efforts towards more enlightened domestic arrangements. | 

At first, in our ignorance, we felt much alarmed and disturbed | 
to think of the dangers which surrounded us; we conjured up 
unhealthy germs in every direction, and gave a wide berth to 
carpets, curtains, and blankets, that had not been very recently 
washed ; afterwards we sobered down into a more rational | 
desire to have blankets much more frequently washed, and | 
carpets and curtains—had views of economy anything to do | 
with this, we wonder ?—dispensed with as much as possible. 
Cleanliness, ventilation, good food wisely selected and cooked, 
exercise, warmth, and dryness are, of course, Mrs. Buckton’s re- | 
quisites for health, and we only wish we could quote here a few | 





of her admirable and sensible rules, and her reasons for them. It is | 
unnecessary to say that she dissents from the theory of the old coach- 
man, who reproached his shivering companion on the box-seat, in 
the following terms :—‘ I dessay yer washes yer feet. Well, there's 
a pair of feet in them there shoes of mine as asn’t been washed sin | | 
wereababby. Wash my feet! I'd as soon think of washing my 
’ead.” On the contrary, Mrs. Buckton insists on much washing with 
soap, and of the head especially, anda wise use of permanganate of 
potash. She insists on open fire-places not stopped up, and on win- 
dows that will open at the top. She insists on a great variety of food, 
and on nothing being boiled, though many things may be put into 
boiling water, and instantly removed from the fire, and though 
others, like tea and coffee, may have boiling water poured upon 
them. She insists on retaining all the properties of food by ab- 
staining not only from boiling, but from paring and pricking. 
And she insists, especially, on stimulants being only used in emer- 
gencies, or by a doctor's orders. 

We notice that many of the ‘ Marshall’s diagrams,” so often 
referred to in foot-notes, are not to be found in the book ; this 
puzzled us very much indeed at first, and we would suggest that 
if they cannot be added to the book, an explanation to the effect | 
that they are referred to only to assist other lecturers should be } 
given. 

| 
| 





MR. SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
Tuts is a learned and a thoughtful book. ‘The learning is that of 
real and large familiarity not only with the great Italian historians, 
poets, and philosophers, but also with that minor and more or 
less fugitive literature which, in each generation, puts on record 
the details of the habits of life and ways of thinking and acting 
of the ordinary men of that day. And all this Mr. Symonds | 
gives us, not in the old Dryasdust fashion, nor yet so as to prove 
and illustrate some grand and well-rounded theory of the progress 
of the world and its civilisation, through those inevitable three 


| which caused the Renaissance. 





| 
* Renaissance in Italy; the Age of the Despots. By John Addington Symonds, ! 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1875. . 





| the conscience, 


| the Renaissance. 


| or of literature, or even of nations. 


gressive. As in the transformation-scene of some pantomime, so here 
the waning and waxing shapes are mingled; the new forms, at first 
shadowy and filmy, gain upon the old; and now both blend; and now 
the old scene fades into the background; still who shall say whether 
the new scene be finally set up? In like manner, we cannot refer the 
whole phenomena of the Renaissance to any ono cause or circumstance, 
or limit them within the field of any one department of human know- 
ledge. If we ask the students of art what they mean by the Renaiss- 
ance, they will reply that it was the revolution effected in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture by the recovery of antique monuments, Students 
of literature, philosophy, and theology see in the Renaissance that dis- 
covery of manuscripts, that passion for antiquity, that progress in 
philosophy and criticism, which led toa correct knowledge of the classics, 
to a fresh taste in poetry, to new systems of thought, to more accurate 
analysis, and finally to the Lutheran schism and the emancipation of 
Men of science will discourse about the discovery of 
the solar system by Copernicus and Galileo, the anatomy of Vesalius, 
and Harvey's theory of the circulation of the blood. The organisation 
of a truly scientific method is the point which interests them most in 
The political historian, again, has his own answer 
to the question,—the extinction of feudalism, the development of the 
great nationalities of Europe, the growth of monarchy, the limitation of 
the ecclesiastical authority, and the erection of the Papacy into an 
Italian kingdom, and in the last place, the gradual emergence of that 
sense of popular freedom which exploded in the Revolution,—these are 
the aspects of the movement which engross his attention. Jurists will 
describe the dissolution of legal fictions based upon the false decretals, 
the acquisition of a true text of the Roman Code, and the attempt to in- 
troduce a rational method into the theory of modern jurisprudence, as 
well as to commence the study of international law. Men whose at- 
tention has been turned to the history of discoveries and inventions will 
relate the exploration of America and the East, or will point to the 
benefits conferred upon the world by the arts of printing and engraving, 
hy the compass and the telescope, by paper and by gunpowder ; and will 
insist that at the moment of the Renaissance all these instruments of 
mechanical utility started into existence, to aid the dissolution of what 
was rotten and must perish, to strengthen and perpetuate the new, and 
useful, and life-giving. Yet neither any one of these answers taken 
separately, nor indeed all of them together, will offer a solution of the 
problem. By the term Renaissance, or new birth, is indicated a 
natural movement, not to be explained by this or that characteristic, 
but to be accepted as an effort of humanity for which at length the time 
had come, and in the onward progress of which we still participate. 
The history of the Renaissance is not the history of arts, or of sciences, 
It is the history of the attainment 
of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit manifested in the Euro- 
pean races, It is no mere political mutation, no new fashion of art, no 
restoration of classical standards of taste. The arts and the inventions, 
the knowledge and the books which suddenly became vital at the 


| time of the Renaissance, had long lain neglected on the shores of that 


Dead Sea which we call the Middle Ages. It was not their discovery 
But it was the intellectual energy, the 
spontaneous burst of intelligence, which enabled mankind at that 
moment to make use of them. The force then generated still continues, 
vital and expansive, in the spirit of the modern world... . .. Renaiss- 
ance, Reformation, and Revolution are not separate things, capable of 
being isolated; they are moments in the history of the human race 
which we find it convenient to name; while history itself is one and 
continuous, so that our utmost endeavours to regard some portion of it 
independently of the rest will be defeated.” 


To help his readers to reach, or at least to aspire to, the height 
of this great argument, is then the purpose of Mr. Symonds’s book. 
But it is only the first of several steps. ‘The Age of the 
Despots,” which in fact includes a good deal about the Re- 
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less frequently assumed his—the reader’s—knowledge, instead of 
his ignorance of this or that ‘‘ well-known” event in history. The 
reviewer, like the judge at assizes, is assumed to know every- 
thing by virtue of his office ; but as the final cause of books is to 
be—not reviewed but—read, we believe that the really studious 





publics, and especially about Florence the greatest of them all, | by no strain of the imagination is it easy to place ourselves in their 
is to be followed by a corresponding treatment of the Fine Arts, | Position. One-half of their written utterances seems to be at variance 
- é Eyes - Ty... «12.4, | With the other half. Their actions often contradict their most brilliant 
of the Revival of Learning, and of Ttalian Literature. The subjects and emphatie precepts; while contemporaries disagree about their pri. 
run into one another, just as do the periods to which they alli and | vate character and public conduct. All this confusion, through which it 
each belong. And while Mr. Symonds takes the two dates of | is now perhaps ee to — ee ae ee or 
=o oF “ot ° » | Machiavelli really was, and what they really felt anc ought, is due to 
d a » fs g 2 » sack ’ oth J er ae 
1455 sad ar of the fall of Constantinople and the anck of the anomaly of consummate ability and unrivalled knowledge of the 
Rome—as the limits of the culmination of the Italian Renaiss- | yoy14 existing without religious or political faith in an age of the 
ance, and so gets a central point for his work, he has continually | utmost depravity of public and private morals, No criticism could be 
to go back to the previous centuries, and so to connect the new | Teaty ree oe Snel Gara ane 2 
‘ net ° ; as . tract wo have | italy than is the silent witness o se men, sub gre 
life with the old in the manner indicated in the extract we have |p ontal qualities, but helplessly adrift upon a sea of contradictions and 
ust given. ‘The present volume, then, is historical, and shows us | of doubts, ignorant of the real nature of mankind in spite of all their 
J & — I ° ° eins : ° 
the political and social conditions in and out of which Italy and | science, because they leave both goodness and beauty out of their cal. 
then the rest of Europe awoke to new life. Yet it is not, as we | Cul#tions. : , 
have said, a history proper, but rather a light by which to read all | Mr. Symonds, throughout this volume, ae proof that 
Italian histories ; and though it does contain an array of the facts | he has not exaggerated the wickedness of the umes of which he 
such as only a master of Italian history could have brought out, | takes these men as the types as well as the chroniclers. Yet he 
the reader must bear in mind this distinction, or he will, we | "e¢ognises—more, we sometimes think, than he admits to him- 
suspect, often find himself inclined to regret that the author had | Self—that there was a soul of goodness still avery + the 
|midst of all the evil. Why should Machiavelli say that 
though it is not only unnecessary but sometimes inexpedient thata 
ruler should be merciful, loyal, humane, just, and religious, it is 
essential that he should seem to possess all these qualities, and 
especially the last—unless they were still living powers in the 
reader is best satisfied when his ignorance, and not his knowledge, hearts of men? How could there have been those religious 
is most largely assumed by an author. revivals of which that of Savonarola was the chief, unless men 
Italy, like Germany, has only been able in our own times to had still consciences which could be awakened i how, 
bring about for itself that national unity which England, France, | “S Mr . Symonds beautifully and justly remarks, could the great 
and Spain were able to obtain in the fifteenth century. The | artists have felt, and thought, and fashioned as they did, unless 
tendency and the struggle for such a result were there, but they ' their mothers and friends, in the cottages and workshops in which 
only produced the small despotisms, whether papal, ducal, or | 8° many of them were born and educated, had been pure and 
Py ° ° P . ; Pp " > . — »d 2 " “J 
oligarchical, into which Italy at last settled down. Mr. Symonds, | Pious, and of a race not w holly depraved? For Savonarola and 
. . s . ; . ,p " . at ae ex . le 
like Mr. Grote, has rightly adopted the name of ‘ despot” as the | his work ; for the F opes of the Renaissance ; and for Charles VII 
proper English equivalent—et}mology notwithstanding—of the | Of France, and his wild march through Italy, with all its sate 
classical ‘tyrant :” if they were oftenest violent and cruel usurpers, | (Uences, we have left ourselves no space. but all are fully and 
they were sometimes mild and beneficent, and so not tyrants in | 2bly treated of by Mr. Symonds in this first portion of what we 
may justly say is already an important contribution to the history 
of Italy and of Europe, as we require history to be written now- 


the popular sense, though they wanted the divinity which seemed | 
to hedge the kingship of classical, as of medizval times. By a de- | . s . ee : : 
tailed history of Milan, and of the dynasties of Visconti and | ®-days ; and which will be still more so, when it is finished with 
Sforza, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Mr. Symonds | the same mastery of the rest of the subject as is shown in the 





illustrates all the chief characteristics of the evil forms of Italian 
despotism; and the good, in a sketch of the Good Duke Frederick 
of Urbino, and an abstract of Baldassare Castiglione’s treatise on 
the life and duties of the courtier. Then he-shows us Florence, 
with its burgher life, so simple and so sturdy in its better self, 


yet so habitually degenerating into narrow and malignant | 


faction; its love of art and letters; its religious and political 
revival under the influence of Savonarola ; and its final fall under 
the power of the Medici, as selfish in their politics as they 
were refined and magnificent in their tastes: and he draws 
a striking comparison between Florence and Venice on the one 
hand and Athens and Sparta on the other, while careful to point 


out the differences as well as the resemblances. From the politi- | 
cal and the social morality of Florence, and of Italy generally, he | 
passes to an interesting examination of the Florentine historians | 
and their morality, with a whole chapter on Machiavelli's treatise , 


of the ‘‘Prince.” Ile gives in detail the evidences of intellectual 
power, political sagacity, and scientific accuracy with which these 
writers handle alike the events and the spirit of history, so far as 
mere intellect could attain; but he refuses to join with Hegel, or 
Macaulay, or any others, in attempting to evade or qualify at all 
the proofs of the divorce which the historians, like the statesmen 
of the sixteenth century, had effected between intellect and con- 
science, to the exclusion of the latter. The following passage will 
tempt the reader to turn to the book from which it is taken, and 
thence to the originals, which it describes with such lucid 
eloquence :— 

“ Having traced the development of historical research and political 
philosophy in Florence from the year 1300 to the fall of the Republic, 
it remains to speak of the two greatest masters of practical and theo- 
retical statecraft,—Francesco Guicciardini and Niccolo Machiavelli. 
These two writers combine all the distinctive qualities of the Florentine 
historiographers in the most eminent perfection. At the same time, 
they are not merely as authors, but also as men, mirrors of the times 
in which they both played prominent parts. In their biographies and 
in their works we trace the spirit of an ago devoid of moral sensibility, 
penetrative in analysis, but deficient in faith, hope, enthusiasm, 
and stability of character. The dry light of the intellect determined 
their judgment of men as well as their theories of government. At the 
same time, the sordid conditions of existence to which they were sub- 
jected as the servants of corrupt states, or the instruments of wily 
princes—diplomatists intent upon the plans of kings like Ferdinand, or 
adventurers like Cesare Borgia, privy councillors of such Popes as 
Clement VII. and such tyrants as Alessandro de’ Medici—distorted their 
philosophy and blunted their instincts. For the student of the sixteenth 
‘century they remain riddles, the solution of which is difficult, because , 





| present volume. 
| 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Lives of the Saints for August. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
| (Hodges.)—Mr. Baring-Gould, who doos not happen to fall foul of any 
| Protestant or other evil creatures, has given us this time a very plea- 
| sant volume. Nay, he speaks some wise words about toleration which 
are very good to read. We have seldom seen a paragraph of ecclesi- 
astical history which contained more truth than the following. He is 
| speaking of the persecution of the Donatists :— 


“Augustine, in his calmer mood, saw the evil of using constraint. 
| ‘My opinion at first was that no one should be compelled to the unity 
of Christ; he must be won by the word, convinced by argument, satis- 
fied by reasons, lest we should have disguised Catholics instead of open 
heretics.’ When in power, with the imperial authority at his back, the 
' temptation was too strong for him not to retract this wise opinion, and 
to call in force to restrain his adversaries. ..... The stake and the 
sword drove the mediwval Manichees or Pasagini to take repose under 
the cowl of S. Francis. The Minorite order was nearly ruined thereby; 
the Fraticelli proved more dangerous to morals and sacerdotalism than 
flagrant Manicheeism. It was they who throughout Europe sowed tho 
seeds of that revolt which rent half of Europe from the Church in the 
sixteenth century. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
dragonnades and galleys of Louis XIV., forced thousands of Huguenots 
into external profession of Catholicism. Their brooding discontent 
spread, infected the community, and broke out in the frenzy against 
religion and monarchy of the first French Revolution.” 


He enforces the same doctrine in speaking of St. Dominic and the Albi- 
genses. We are glad to see that he defends the saint against the charge 
of complicity in the hideous proceedings of the Albigensian crusade. 
‘There is absolutely no evidence,” ho says, “that St. Dominic had any 
part in counselling or encouraging the massacre.” We regret to find 
that Mr. Baring-Gould dissipates our belief that Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, was a British princess. She seems to have como from 
Dripanum, in the Gulf of Nicomedia, and to have accompanied Con- 
stantius, possibly as his wife, possibly as his mistress. Eusebius speaks 
of her as a “coneubine,” St. Ambrose tells us that she was a stabularia, 
i.e. a female hostler. With the British delusion vanishes also the in- 
teresting notion, which we own ourselves to have not heard of before 
we found it refuted, that the father of Helena was “old King Cole.” 
Curiosities, of course, abound in the volume. Here is one,—the only 
occasion on which “the blessed Schetzelo,” a Luxemburg hermit of the 
twelfth century, gave way to temptation :—‘* One winter he was lying 
out in the snow, and the drift covered all his body, except his face, 
where his breath had melted a hole. A poor, half-frozen rabbit jumped 
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‘nto the holo and crouched down on the hermit’s breast. He was moved 
first to laughter and then to pleasure, for the little creature, numbed 
with cold, suffered him to stroke its fur, and so, when Schetzelo ought 
to have been praying and meditating, he was playing with the rabbit 
under the snow.” 

Cloth of Gold, and other Poems. 3y Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Routledge.)—Mr. Aldrich’s name is beginning to be known on this side 
of the Atlantic. He may be said to belong to the school of Mr. Long- 
fellow, though he has not the same delicacy of taste, nor the same finish 
which is conspicuons, at least in Longfellow’s poems of the best period. 
«Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book” is, perhaps, the most attractive poem 
in this volume. It is one of the versions of a well-known legend, and 
tells how a certain monk deyoted himself to the adorning of a manu- 
seript which should glorify the Holy Word with its beauty, how the 


fascination of his work takes him away from his duties of charity, how | 


he steels his heart against the miseries of a time of pestilence, when all 
his brethren are giving up their lives to the work, how he is 
awakened from his selfish dream by finding the head of St. John, 
which was to be his masterpiece, grow into the likeness of a grin- 
ning fiend beneath his hand; how he then goes forth among the 
people, and coming home, stricken with the sickness himself, to die, finds 
his work finished with the skill of no human hand. Here is a char- 
acteristic passage, which describes how Jerome conceives his design 
from the rapt contemplation of one marvellous work :— 


“To those dim alcoves, far withdrawn, 
He turned with measured steps and slow, 
Trimming his lantern as be went; 

And there, among the shadows, bent | 
Above one ponderous folio, 

With whose miraculous text were blent | 
Seraphic faces: Angels, crowned 

With rings of melting amethyst ; 

Mute, patient Martyrs, cruelly bound 

To blazing faggots; here and there, 

Some bold, serene Evangelist, 

Or Mary in her sunny hair; 

And here and there from out the words 

A brilliant tropic bird took flight ; 

And through the margins many a vine 
Went wandering,—roses, red and white, 
Tulip, wind-flower, and columbine 
Blossomed. To his believing mind 

These things were real, and the wind, 
Blown through the mullioned window, took 
Scent from the lilies in the book.” 











“Judith” is the most ambitious poem in the book, but not the most 
pleasing. It is, we conceive, an almost fatal mistake to interpolate into 
the narrative the idea of the stern Hebrew matron falling in love with 
the Assyrian chief, and being almost turned from her purpose by softer 
thoughts, 
his subjects seem sought for rather than suggested by any particular 
And it is in dealing with the out- 
But here he is 


There is something artificial about Mr. Aldrich’s verse, and 


eare that he feels for treating them. 
side rather than the meaning of things that he excels. 
certainly very skilful. 
as he calls it:— 


Let the reader judge from this “ Fragment,” 









“ Dressing THE Brrpe.—A FRAGMENT. 
So, y bath, the slave-girls brought 
The broidered raiment for her wear, 


The misty izar from Mosul, 

The pearls and opals for her hair, 
The slippers for her supple feet, 

(Two radiant crescent moons they were,) 
And lavender, and spikenard sweet, 
And attars, nedd, and richest musk. 
When they had finished dressing ber, 
(The eye of morn, the heart's desire ;) 
Like one pale star against the dusk, 
A single diamond on her brow 
Tremble¢ with its imprisoned fire !" 


A Wife's Story, and other Tales. By tho Author of “Caste,” &e. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—These tales are reprinted from various periodi- 
eals, and are indeed well worth something more than an ephemeral | 
favour. The “ Wife’s Story” was sent as much as twenty years ago to | 
Household Words, and drew forth from Charles Dickens a very interesting 
and characteristic letter, showing all the generosity and kindness of the 
man, and besides these, his consummate knowledge of his business. 


No novelist has been more widely read than Dickens, partly because 
no novelist ever knew better what people like to read. In this case he 
advised an alteration of the catastrophe. That which the author had 
aranged was probably truer to life, in which, for the most part, people 
do not wake up from long illnesses to find people alive whom they had 
thought dead, and in which, even after such an experience, they are 
seldom much changed for the better. But that the change suggested 
made it ten times more popular cannot be doubted, and, as Dickens 
wrote to the author, “ You write to be read.” The tale is worthy of 
the admiration which he expressed, but it is not difficult to seo that it 
had a special attraction for him in the parallel it suggested, it may be 
The restless dissatisfaction of 





unconsciously, to his own state of mind. 
the wife with what she thinks an unequal and uncongenial companion- 
ship will remind readers of a painful passage in Dickens’s own life. 
Another story which received special praise from the same quarter is 
“An Experience.” 





It “would always,” he said, “stand apart in his 
It is certainly very tragical 





mind from any story he bad ever read.” 


and affecting, 

po By Mrs. Forester. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. | 
Forester has tried a bold experiment. Her heroine is one of whom she 

. ; i 

Would not have us think any harm, but this same heroine loves, or says | 
+ } + i i ’ 

hat she loves, three men in succession, and three is a number that 


3 vols. 


; made in the sense of greater accuracy. 


| The 


|the text are a most painful exhibition of 


; contradiction, 


| rather misrepresents our editor. 
| before him have been wrong. 
| . . . . . . . 

It is reserved for himself, in an “ entirely independent contribution to 


| bough on which it was suspended. 
| Now, we cannot see any particular horror in this additional cireum- 


| tries even the sincerest admiror’s faith. And one of the three, tho 
middle-aged lover who is so wonderfully good and kind, is shamefully 
treated. As for the other two, there is not much to choose between 
them, On the whole, if the rather foolish Dolores may be considered a 
prize, and very foolish women have been, are, and probably ever will 
be so considered, one is glad that the honest young fellow whom we 
leave in the midst of his domestic felicity in the last chapter 
was permitted to gain her. But whatever the young lady’s moral or 
intellectual worth, she must be allowed to have no little charm about 
Mrs. Forester, indeed, draws her female characters with much 
Milly, the fair widow, whom Sir Guy so passionately admire’, 
She is just the type of the women 
Marcelline, 


her. 

skill. 
is an especially excellent sketch. 
who fascinate men’s hearts without being able to hold them. 
too, the faithful little French bonne, whose faithfulness is not beyond the 
reach of temptation from a few gold coins, is a pleasing little sketch. 
The men are less real, the young Viscount excepted, and he is one of 
the outside characters whom it does not take much art to draw. Do/ores 
is quite a readable novel,—perhaps something more than readable. 

The New Testament : a New Translation from a Revised Greek Text. 
With Analysis, Notes, &ec. By the Rev. J. B. McClellan. (Macmillan.) 
—No expense or pains have been spared to make this volume all that 
it should be. The paper and printing are excellent, the arrangement 
of the matter most careful and elaborate, everything in the way of refer- 
ence, &c., being most complete. Nor are learning and scholarship wanting. 
In fact, the differences between Mr. McClellan’s translation and the \utho- 
rised Version, which, indeed, are not very numerous or conspicuous, 
We cannot, indeed, 


| show, for the most part, a competent judgment. 
always approve of tho translator’s changes, though doubtless they are 
We hold, for instance, that it 
would be better to retain “ publican” instead of using “ tax-gatherer.” 
tax-gatherer is the object of an unreasoning prejudice; a 
publican or revenue-farmer was a real oppressor. The notes, too, are 
interesting and instructive, and particularly rich in illustration. The 


| curious point of difference between the two miracles of miraculous feed- 


ing, to take an instance, in the various names of the baskets used for taking 
up the fragments, is very well illustrated by quotations. Unfortunately all 
these merits are marred by two unhappy prejudices, which tend to make 
Mr. McClelan’s book an obstrretion rather than a help to the progress of 
real Bibl cal criticism. He is an enthusiastic champion of the Zer/us 
Receptus, and he views with contempt and abhorrence the ancient MSS., 
which recent editors have been accustomed to hold as of paramount 
authority. The the Codex Vaticanus supply 
nothing better than ‘*a corrupt Egyptian text of the fourth century.” 
“The New Tostament has been forced into the bondage of Eyypt.” 


Now the 


Codex Sinaiticus and 





is of the two MSS. in question are very 





merits and ¢ 

















subjects for debate. Their antiquity is a strong argument in their 
favour, but it is not a conelusive one. But what possible claims 
has the Zextus Meceptus? Mr, MeClellan is perfectly aware that 
Erasmus d no MS. authority worth speaking of; he consulted 
“only a ve few and late MSS. none older than the tenth 
century.” To hint at a miraculous interference “for the furlther- 


aves of the work of the Reformation” is mere childishness. In 


| fact, the pages in which Mr, McClellan discusses this subject of 


weakness, and even of 
The other fatal mistake, in our judgment, is a thorough- 
going adoption of the principles of the Harmonists. This, however, 
He thinks that all the Harmonists 
Their attempts “ have generally failed.” 
Har As a sample of his method, we 
may take his dealing with the two accounts of the death of Judas 
He hanged himself, so St. Matthew says definitely. This is 
the “human side of the tragedy.” But his body fell from the 
This 


nonisties,” to accomplish the task. 





was the “divine side.” 


stance. The despair ending in suicide is the substance of the 
tragedy. Any accident to the dead body afterwards is quite 
insignificant. Or again, if the man hastening to take posses- 


sion of his unholy gain meets with a fearful end, there, again, we have 
But the event is tragical only becauso it happens to the 


the tragedy. 
Then, too, about the purchasing 


living man, that is the essence of it. 
of the field; the “ High Priests bought it as a slave might have dono 
for his master.” but “Judas purchased it or acquired it as his posses- 
sion. The High Priests bought it,” says Mr. MeClellan, “as Judas’s repro- 
sentatives,” ; They had evi- 
dently no idea but of resuming possession of the money. The difficulty 
was about using it. But when it was spent on the field, there was just as 
little account taken of Judas’s claim as if it had been put back into the 


The supposition is perfectly groundless. 


probably taken. 
Remains of Lost Empires. By P, V. N. Myers. 
This volume contains the observations of a traveller among the ruins 
of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, and some historical ob- 
There is little chance of 


treasury from which it was 
(Sampson Low.)— 


servations on the subjects there suggested. 
discovery in scenes that have been so frequently visited, except, indeed, 
by means of excavations which Mr. Myers hai not the opportunity of 


carrying on, At the same time, the plan of the work prohibits any 


' exhaustive treatment of the history, nor do we perceive that Mr. Myers 
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possesses any peculiar qualifications for his task. A volume of more 
moderate size might, indeed, have been more acceptable. An intelligent 
traveller who states the results of actual observation from the stand- 





discussion of some dispute on questions of topography, a discussion which 
the author carries on with intelligence and knowledge, assisted, of 
course, by the results of personal inspection. From the historic East he 
went on to India,—there he finds himself within a different range of 
subjects. An Englishman cannot but be gratified to find an American 
speaking in high terms of our rule in India. American observers 
are not prejudiced in our favour, and therefore the testimony has the 
more value. Whatever may be the worth of Mr. Myers’s judgment on 
details of government, his general impression of our desire to act justly 
to native races has a distinct value. An appendix gives an account of 
the glaciers in the Himalayas. 


Sketches and Studies: Descriptive and Historical. 
King, B.A. (John Murray.)—This volume contains the occasional 
contributions made to some of our best periodical literature through a 
period of about eighteen years (1856-64). The rare efforts of a learned 
and accomplished man, they have all the fullness and finish which in 
our day haste and over-production so commonly prohibit. Among a 
number of essays, all abounding in valuable matter, and all pic- | 
turesquely and even brilliantly written, all, too, dealing with subjects | 
to which the author has given special attention, it is not easy to single 
out any for special praise. “The Great Shrines of England” 
perhaps, the most striking of all, with its description of such famous 
places as the last resting-places of St. Cuthbert at Durham and St. 
Thomas at Canterbury. ‘Sacred Trees and Flowers” and “ The Dogs 
‘of Folklore, History, and Romance” will please different classes of 
readers, The golden age of dogs, as this present time may 
be called, does not date far back. Mr. King points out that 
the evil report which the Oriental associations of Scripture gave 
to the animal clung to him far into medieval and even beyond 
medixwval times. Among some nations of antiquity, indeed, 
enjoyed favour, if not dignity. 
ments; Greek fashionables, like Alcibiades, 
curious varieties of him; he was found among the paraphernalia of 
Roman luxury. But he has never been honoured as he is now among 
Christian nations, who, in this respect at least, if not in weightier matters, 
are agreed to disregard their most authoritative traditions. The nearer, 
certainly, we come to our own times, the more frequent do we find notable 
individuals of the race. Here, indeed, Mr. King’s article becomes very 
entertaining, nothing being better than the advertisement which he 
come from the sacred hand of King Charles him- 
ay that we wish that more of his writings 
finds him may 


suggested, may have 
self. If it did, we can only s 
had been preserved. It runs thus:—“ Whosoever 


Will they never leave robbing his Majesty ? 
Must he not keep a dog? This dog’s place, though better than some 
imagine, is the only place which nobody offers tobuy. Doubtless it was 
stolen, for it was not born nor bred in England, and would never forsake 
This sarcasmis pretty strong, coming so soon after May 29, 


those who stole him. 


its master.” 
1660. “ Travelling in England 
the descriptive sort. It is in fact, 
mainly a recommendation to travel in England, and it should be a very 


for its title may be misunderstood, 


effective one. 
Herrick and his Vicarage,” 
criticism on the poet. It is a curious thing thata writer in the Quarterly 
in 1810 should have found traditions of Herrick 
parish of Dean Prior, and that these should have entirely disappeared, 
although more than forty years afterwards. Why should not what had 
lasted one hundred and forty last hundred and eighty ? 
Sumetimes traditions have a tendency to increase. 


The Ilill Forts, Stone Circle 8, and other Structural Remaiius of An 
Scotland. By Christ (Edmonston and Douglas.)—This 
very handsome volume, the materials for been collected 
with the utmost industry, must always have a value of its own, as givi 
in a compendious form a vast mass of information dispersed in all kin 
of accessible and inaccessible places. The author has a theory about 
the structures that he describes which will not be accepted without 
questioning. He had believed, he tells us, in the theory that these 
remains were connected with ancient worship. Now he is convinced 
that they should be referred to a domestic origin. 
ful examinations, I have come to the belief that these upright stones in 
circle had most probably constituted an important part of the uncemented 


containing witbal some discriminative 


years one 





ian Maclagan. 


which have 





q 


as 


* After long and care- 


are even more truly a genus irritabile than poets, and we shall not venture 
to say whether in our judgment he has proved his point or not. That 
every one interested in the controversy should study this book is mani- 
fest. It is a folio of about 150 pages, illustrated with 39 plates. In 

‘the same connection, we may mention a work of much merit, though 
not executed in so sumptuous a style,—The Ecclesiastical Architecture 





point of a knowledge of history has generally something instructive, if | 
not absolutely original, to say. Of this book, the most valuable partis the | 


By Richard John 


he | 
He appears on Egyptian monv- | 
affect a taste for | 


quotes from the Mercurius Rusticus of 1660, and which, it has been 


acquaint any at Whitehall, for the dog was better known at Court than | 


” is another excellent article, this time of | 
Of the same kind is a very charming article on ‘ Robert | 


in his Devonshire | 


ent 


structure of the dwellings or strongholds of our living ancestors, and 
were not their sepulchres,—were not even temples of worshippers.” For 


this theory he argues with considerable ingenuity and force. Antiquarians | 


| 
im) 





































































| of Ireland, to the Close of the Twelfth Century. By R. B. Brash, archj. 
tect. (W. B. Kelly, Dublin.) The interest of this book is, of course, 
| mainly artistic and antiquari ian, but it throws a light also on history, 
“The native Irish,” we read in one passage which certainly needs 
attention, “were by no means the religious, obedient, devoted sons of 
the Church that modern spouters have delighted to represent them, 
The hard, naked truth of our native annals records that they were as 
| ready to rob a church or a monastery, or to kill a priest, as were the 
Danes and Saxons who landed on our shores as open enemies.” 


The Manuale Clericorum. By the Rey. F. G. Lee. (Hogg and Co,)— 
This book is an abridgment of the notorious “ Directorium Anglicanum,” 
; and does not therefore need to be any further characterised. The 
frontispiece is enough. It represents “ The Magnificat at Evensong,” 
and should be studied with the directions on p. 137. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, who is no lukewarm champion of Ritual, singles out, as one of 
the things with which the patience of all loyal Churchmen is wearied 
out, this very same utterly unauthorised practice of thrusting Marj. 
olatry into the Anglican service. 


| 
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Arabian Nights Entertainments, revised by J. Mason, illust., 4to ......(Cassell) 12/6 
Arnold (J. M.), Genesis and Science ; or, First Leaves of the Bible (Longmans) 10/6 
! Beautiful Edith, by Author of Ursula's Love Story, 12mo ...(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
| Black's Guide to Nottinghamshire, 12mo (Black) 3/6 
Brandt (E.), Emma Cheyne, a Prose Idyll of English Life...(Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Brown (A.), Construction of Power Loom, & Art of Weaving (Simpkin &Co.) 3/6 
Bullock T, A.), Comprehensive Manual of Spelling, 12mo (Stewart & Co.) 16 
Catel (C. 8.), Treatise on Harmony, trans. by Westrop, roy 8vo.........(Sheard) 20 
Chambers’s National Reading Books, Book 5. ..........cesecsesseeee s++eeee(Chambers) 2/0 
Chambers’s Science Manuals, Astronomy, 10d ; Geology, —Chemistry,—Mag- 

netism,—Plain Geometry ..........ccccccccseerescesevess ..(Chambers)—each 1/0 
Dante, The Inferno, cantos iv ix. ‘trans. by E. R. Ellaby, cr 8vo (Bickers & Son) 3/6 
De Gonneville (Col.), Recollections of. ed. by C. M. Yonge...(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Drew (F.), The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, a Geo. Account (Stanford) 42/0 
Flack (Capt.), Prairie Hunter, 12mo ...............0000++ wsacubest .(C. H, Clarke) 2/0 
Handbook to the Charities of London, feap Svo.. ..(Low & Co.) 10 
Harting (J. E.), Our Summer Migratory Birds, 8vo .(Bickers) 10/6 
Hayward (W.S.), Ten Years a Rover, 12mo . H. Clarke) 20 
Henry (Matthew), Commentary, 3 vols roy 4to . see...(Cassell) 70/0 
Head and Hand, 2/6; Ebb and Flow, 12mo (Livingstone) 2/6 
| Hope (A. J. B., Worship i in the Church of England, Popular Ed.......(Murray) 2/6 
Hudson (W.), The Everlasting Sign, or Christ. its own Witness...(Longmans) 3/0 
Kuenen, Religion of Israel to Fall of oe pe vol 3 (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Leighton (Abp.), Remaius of, by W. West, 8 ..(Longmans) 15,0 




























Leighton (Sir B.), Depauperisation, 8vo ........... (Bentley & Son) 1/0 
| Leitch (N.), Complete Course of Drawing in Neutral Tint .............6 (Cassell) 5/0 
| London, Guide to, or from any Part of London and Suburbs, er 8vo (Stanford) 2/6 
| Matthay (T.), Complete Grammatical Course of German Language ......(Nutt) 6/0 
Middlemas (J.), Wild Georgie, 120 .............cccseeesesereeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Moody (D. L.), and his Work, by W. I. Daniels, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Moody (F. W.), Lectures and Lessons on Art, 8VO .......c0sceseees «-+-(Bell & Sons) 3/6 
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Olipbant (Mrs.), Last of the Mort:mers, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Owen (H.), Manual for Overseers, &c., cr 8vo... wr &Co.) 49 
Prescott, History of Ferdinand and Isabella, vo 1. ...(Routledge) 10,6 











Richards (Major), Military Surveying and Field Sketel ss, WwW. H. Allen & Co) 12/0 
Russell (Karl), Some Thoughts on National Education, Svo .........(Longmans) 1/0 
| Seott (Sir W.), Antiquary, 2,0; Kenilworth, illustrated ~\Bourledge) 3/6 


Sidney (S.), Book of the Horse, 4to ... (Cassell) 31/6 




















Sinclair (T.), The Messenger, 12mo.. Triibner) 50 
Sonnets and Songs, by Proteus, cr 8vo ..(Murray) 3/6 
| Stair (Vise, Ist .' 2nd Earls), Annals and. ( orrespondence (Blackw: sod & Sons) 28/0 
St. John (P. B.), Sailor Crusoe; Snow Ship, 12mo............ (C. H. Clarke)—each 2/0 
Tanner (J. G,), ¢ ‘hu rch in Cherubim; or, the Glory of the Saints.,.(Hatchards) 5/0 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO A DI E RTISERS. 


The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
éacreased sale of the Sprectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly [ 


increase d. 


> OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1875). 
OUTSIDE 
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cae , TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Narrow Column.,....ess0 pitta te tes 

Half-Column ...., 5 0 
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Six lines aud under, 5s, and 9d per he for every additi eal line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


To Supscrisers In THE Unirep Strates.-- The Annual Subscription to 
the Svectator, including postage to any part of the United States, ts 
£1 10s. 6¢., or $7.50 golé. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at wh Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 3 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Unitep Kixcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3a.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
facladad. Binghe Copy, Gd. ; by post, — 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


ACON’S RKS, English and Latin. With copious 
ag a et vols. i. 8vo, with Portrait, £l 4s. 
BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 

8vo, with Portrait, 13s 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. £1 1s. 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, and LETTERS to 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. 
With Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo, Portrait, 12s, 

GIBRON'’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo, Portrait, 15s. 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Memoir of Hume by himself. Imp. 8vo, 15s. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed ver- 
batim from the Author's Last Edition, with all the 

Examples in full. Imp. 8vo, 15s. 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWSand WARS 
of the JEWS. Translated by Whiston. 2 vols. 
vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 14s. . 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. 
Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and 
WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo, fine Steel Portraits, 18s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the 

Langhornes. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. 
W. Warter. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £1 10s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. 
THIERS' HISTORY of the CONSULATE and of the 


MPIRF. 

WALPOLES (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. With the Prefaces and Notes of Croker, 
Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 
vols. 8vo, with numerous fine Stee! Portraits, £4 1s. 

XENOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. _ Translated 
into English, 8vo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
at 7s 6d.—Full Catalogue upon application. 
ADVERTISING, its HISTORY. Fac-similes and 

Plates. {and Fac-simile. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS, Complete. _ Portrait 
BECHSTEIN’S PRETTY as SEVEN. Richter's 98 

Pictures. (Plates. 
ROCCACCIO. The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel 
BOOKSELLERS, History of. Portraits & Illustrations. 
BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS. _Llustrated. 
BYRON’'S LIFE and LETTERS. By Moore. 12 Plates. 
CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON (Timbs). 40 

Illustrations. 

COLMAN’S BROADGRINS. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 2,000 Plates 
and Woodcuts. Complete in 2 vols , 78 6d each. 
CUSSANS'S HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. 350 (lusts. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES, 

50 Tilustrations 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, by Richardson. 600 Illus, 
GENIALSHOWMAN—ARTEMUS WARD. Brunton's 

Illustrations. (Gift-book. 
GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. Handsome 
GREENWCOD'S WILDS of LONDON. Concanen's 

Pilates. (Gilt. 
GRIMM’S POPULARSTORIES. Cruikshank's Plates. 
HALL'S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. Plates. 
HOGARTH’S WORKS, Compl.te. 160 Plates, in fac- 

simile of originals. (sbank’s Plates. 
HUNT'S DROLLS of WEST of ENGLAND. Cruik- 





JERROLD'S BARBER'’S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG | 


LETTERS. (traits and Fac-simile. 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS.  Por- 
LIFE in LONDON. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates, 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by 

Bromley. (Illustrations. 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and 
MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of 19:h Century. 


NAPOLEON III., from CARICATURES, Illustrated. | 
PARKS of LONDON—their STORY. Coloured Plates. | 


PLANCHE'’S PURSUIVANT of ARMS. 200 Illustra- 
tions and Plates. (Lilustrations, 
PLAYING CARDS—THEIR HISTORY, by Taylor. 60 
POE'S WORKS. Poems, Essays, & Stories. Illustrated. 
RABELAIS, with Doré’s wonderful Llustrations. 
SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 
Plates. (trations. 
SIGNBOARDS—THEIR HISTORY. Numerous Illus- 
REMARKAWLE TRIALS. Phiz’s 60 Tilustrations. 
SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH SEAS. 24 
Illustrations. 
SYNTAX'S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson's 83 
coloured Plates (trated. 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. _Iilus- 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (Sir 


Harris Nicolas's Edition). 61 coloured Illustrations. | 


WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 curious Plates. 


WRIGHT'S HISTORY of the GEORGES. Fairholt’s | 


Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the 
GROTESQUE. Fairholt’s Illustrations. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s per Vol. 

BYRON’S DON JUAN. (Cloth.” 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES: the Humours of “the 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

HOLMES'S PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST-TABLE 

HOOD’'S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Both Series Com- 
plete in 1 Vol. With all the Origina) Illustrations. 

IRVING'S (WASH.) TALES of a TRAVELLER. 

IRVING'S (WASH.) TALES of the ALHAMBRA. 

JESSE'S SCENES of COUNTRY LIFE, {t vol. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series complete in 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS: “A Tale for a Chimney 
Corner,” and other Pieces. 

MALLORY’S (Sir THOMAS) MORT D'ARTHUR: 
the Stories of King Arthur and of the Knights of 
the Round Table. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Trans- 
lation, with Historical Introduction and Notes by 
T. M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. [TAGE. 

St. PIERRE’S PAUL & VIRGINIA, & INDIAN COT- 

3 EARLY POEMS, and QUEEN MAB. 








SHELLE 
SHELLE POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 
PAPERS, &e. (Irvyne,” &e. 
SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS: “Zastrozzi,” “St. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 
Edited, with Additions, by Thomas Brown, F.LS. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








3 LATER PQEMS: “Laon & Cythna,” &c. | 


ate TIONS.—METROPOLITAN CENTRES for 

The next CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION 
for Senior and Junior Candidates will begin December 
13th, 1875. Forms of Entry will be issued in August, 
and must be returned by October 10th to the Hon. 
Local Secretaries: —London: Mrs. Wm. Burbury, 15 
St. George's Terrace, Queen's Gate, S.W. Bayswater : 
Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W. Black- 
heath: Miss J. E. Lewin Morelands, St. John's Park, 
S.E. Islington: Mrs. J. L. Budden, 15 Canonbury 
Park, N. Sydenham: Mrs. C. Ainslie Barry, School of 
Art, Science, and Literature, Crystal Palace, S.E. 

The next OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION for 
Senior and Junior Candidates will begin May 29th, 
1876. Regulation and other information can be 
obtained by writing to the Hon. Local Secretary, 
London Centre, Miss VERNON, 59 Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Dg tee 8 LOCAL EXAMINA- 


gree yy COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 

= 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849. Incorporated 
869. 

The SESSION 1875-76 will BEGIN THURSDAY, 

October 14th. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by open competition. Candidates to send their names 
to the Secretary, before September 20. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 











ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
—Terms, £85 per annum. For Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, and other particulars, apply to HEAD 


MASTER. 
|: Radial COLLEGE, 
Principal—The Rev. CuHaries Braa, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Kev. Josepu Newron, M.A. 
There are two Divisions —the Classical and the 
Modern. There is a good Laboratory and a well-fitted 
Carpenter's shop. The College is situated in the 
healthiest part of Brighton. The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of a delicate constitution. The 
College is endowed with fifteen Scholarships. Terms 
—For Boarders, 80 gs. to 90 gs. per annum, according 
toage; or, for the Sons of Clergymen, 60 gs. to 70 ge. ; 
for non-Boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per annum. For 
further particulars, address the Secretary. 


. ena oe JOUNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. 

The Endowed Schools Commission having provided 
a new scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
Master's House, with accommodstion for sixty 
Boarders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tenable both at the School and at the 
Universities. 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq., Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 
Mastership, testimonials, &c., must be sent on or be- 
fore Tuesday, August 24th, 1875. 

EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The Present Term will end on WEDNESDAY, July 
| 28h. The New Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
| September 25rd. Boys from the country are expected 

the evening before, 

Criassics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S, Managing 
Master. 

ARITHMETIC, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
—John Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 
in Mathematics in the University of London, 

Cuemistry.—F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

ENGLISH, History, GEoGRAPHY.—F. W. Levander, 

| F.R.A.S., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 
Frencu.—M, Robert Tapson, French Master in 

University College School. 
| GrRMAN.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London, 

Writine.—c. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

DRAWING—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

GYMNASTICS—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 

Squire and Miss Case. 











London, N W. 
ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Totten- 
ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, will 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged 
to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
Examination at Trinity College, Cambridge. Credit 
will be given for general proficiency in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or for special 
excellence in any one of these subjects.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

*Of 59 pupils who have passed Examinations at 
the University of London under the new charter, 
fifty-one were placed in the First Division, and 
nineteen took honours, 


YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
, Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
) PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
ox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
YOOLING, REFRESHING, and 
INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&e. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s Gd family bottles, equal 
; to four small; and 2Is per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
i 














—_ 


A UNITARIAN MINISTER, accus- 

tomed to travel on the Continent, and who 
intends to spend a few weeks abroad during the 
ensuing months of August and a wil! be glad 
to form a small PARTY of YOUTHS to accompany 
him. For terms and particulars, apply “ W.,” care of 
Mr. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand, London. 
oe 

( UATRE BRA S8,” 

By Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON.—This 
famous Picture will be Engraved by Mr. Stacpoole, to 
form a companion to the 
CALL” 


“ROLL 
of last year. The Registered Number of Proofs, 
which can in no case be exceeded, will be limited to 
the same quantity as from the ROLL CALL Pilates. 

on application to 
DICKINSON and Co., 31 Ely Place, E.C. 
) hk UTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will SHORTLY CLOSE. 


10 till dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 64.—Gallery, 
53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and 
Marvellous Entertainment, the CASTAWAY; 
or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called Crusoe, 
with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. 
George Buckland, and two New Ghost Scenes. Twice 
daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and How 
to Cook them ; or, Economical Cooking. with Illustra- 
tions and Experiments, by Professor (Gardner, daily. 
—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 
Malden, with Sailor in fall Arctic Costume. ny 
other Entertainments. Admission, Is. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Lec- 
ture, NEW ZEALAND; or, the Southern 
Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Illustrated 
with Photographs by the Author, D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. 
Admission, 1s. 
JIODRIGUES.”—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters, 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
clans, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DestGNer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail —See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms, Tariff on application 
to Manager. 
ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, 
WIRE-WORK, &c , at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
Garden Syringes .....csecceceeeeereere . 48 62 to 2s. 
Garden Engines ......... . 308 Od to 126s. 
Garden Water-Barrows. . 458 Od to 87s. 
Garden Rollers....... — . 423 Od to Shs. 
Garden Chairs . . 78 Od to 32s, 
Garden Seats.........000.0+ . 208 Od to 100s, 
Garden Tools an E 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s, 

To cut 6 inches ...... £1 5| Tocut lO inches .,, £3 10 
To cut 8 inches ...... 2 10} Tocut l2inches ... 415 
Suitable for a Lady. 

To cut M4inches ... £5 16] To cut 16 inches .,, £61 

Suitable for a Gentleman. 


TILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 











, and | Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman St., 
/ and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 


Address, Mrs, CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


| rate, 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £/izabeth Lazenby.” 


ps EFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 
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UDDEN MOURNING —| PUENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard) GC A RSON’S PAINT. 
























_ 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established : 
enced + ont aie and milliners. ready ‘otavel toany | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- , PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINcR 
part of the kingdom, free of expens® to purchasers, | ances effected in all parts of the world. “ OF WALES. 
e e emergencies of suddew or unexpected mourn- Saretaring | QEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, Is extensively used for all kinds of 
when th g F Secretaries 7 ~ aT 
ing requi pag Seenetinte — -_ of mourning (JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. onto& OUT-DOOR WORK. 
orders. They take will 1e resses, snnets, — . vr 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- | JANE of SOUTH AUST R. AL TA. ' tally : 
wards fro ym the pi iece, all marked in plain figures, anc 4 un c orporate 24 by Royal Charter, 1847.—-DRAFT'S It is especially applicable to 
Satta outing Wanker iy Hogans ‘Steet Roane Austalat hs “neat att cole WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and CoMPo 
Jeneral Mourning irelLouse zer st. | Sou st at PgOuAS . : . > ; . 
Reasonable estimates also given for househol a mourn- | Mor y ‘received on deposit, For terms apply at the 2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 
ing at a great saving to large or sn nal famili Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. ' —— 
JAY'S. - WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
"he London Ge 1] Mourning Warehouse, = y y 3 
ee bob ppinte 1251 Age 8 ent Street TO INV EST IRS SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
ar 3 ae ¥ wHISKY Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
Ss. LL. WHISK PENNINGTON and COo’S ~ 
Ik “ — uted and most delicious old mellow a MON THL uY a ‘ORD of Inve STS cers, con- WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
piri 8 e ve 2 ™ } tainir iganexhaus tive Review of the British anc oreign >L 7 3 ran r 
’ CREAM OF IR ISH W _ TIES. ‘ Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and mo re whole- | enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 LupGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C. ; 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | per eont ; AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dustin, 
seal, pink label, and cork branded PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 








“KINAHANS . LL . WHISKY.’ | Buildings, London, E.C. 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street. W. CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 


na, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
M ESSRS. DUN VILLE and C O. are the rs Frovite against the losses that follow by taking S T K E a P E N S. 


largest holders ff Whisky in the world. Their + a sare srentmeeeties susie ee 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medics al AGAENST AC wey OF ALL KINDS, SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
profession in preferance t» French Brandy. It 1 | p qr way PASsENGEH ASSURANCE COMPANY san 
: 2 ee The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. ui on 
quotations e ) ation t¢ at , . 
UNY ato s may bo I ae stan } Hon, A. BINNATRD, M-P., Chairman JOHN GOSNELL & COV’S 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 


j $6 . Annual Income, £180,000, ‘ 7pPpy mT 1 »AQTR 
ings, Strand. WaC. ee CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 



















OUN BURGESS and SON’S! Bonne allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. a ’ > Powder 
po Original and Superior OF FICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES | WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
a ee OEE ee san aie ae ia snamel from decay, and imps easing fragranc 
Has been Manufactur md only by them for more than a ( RIENTAL BANK ( ‘ORPORA TION, | Cosme! from uy ge me pleasing fragrance 
nar t I 1 ” ’ » >~ Ot “4 
EN a. of Savoy Steps), LONDON N Tnecorp rated by Royal C Au sust 0, 1851. 
Order of your Gr but see that you get “JOHN Paid up cay ital, £15000 ); reserve fun Is, £50, 00. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
: BURGESS and SON'S.” | The ¢ rporation grant draft and negotiate or collect 
> , : eiiDe DRTRMIE Gt Hoey, On ait s. Colombo, Foochow, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
"RY'S CARACAS COC QO. A, | Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
4A most delicious and valuable aricle.’— | bouree, Point de Gatle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, | ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 


} ul Yoko- London, E.C. 
iscertained at their 














The Caracas ( f such choice quality." —Food, ay eager tp eka YAPNT. OB Tp 
ei sagem gh : Dr. Hassall. “ notes for the use o ( OR! I LOU 
Preys I x PRACT of COCOA. ot parties oanceted with 
oP enane ; tlids who wish to avoid rie e rehase an sile of — - 
‘ eimai saan to aveit tia British and Foreign Securities, the cust oat th sonia. BR¢ yW N AND PO LSON’S 


articles of dict. >. ze : 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | the feceipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 


the superfluous oi!."—Fovod, Water, and Air, edited hy | and the effecting of remittances between the above- HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
Dr. Hassall ~ | named dependencies 5 AND 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to Phey als deposits of £100 and upwards for 
J. S. FRY and SONS. | fixe | pe s for wh'ch may be ascertai GIVES TIE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





_ ona 

DELIGHTFUL and LASTING |  Onfice hot to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2 Purchasers should see that they get BrRowN AND 
d FRAGRANCE, witha - licate and Clear Com- Threadnee dle Street, London, 1875. POLSON's, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
p'exion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE ; = = aaa hae s~i | the sake of extra profit. 
SOAP TABLETS. 4d and 6d ea ‘+h. Manufactured by PELICAN LIFE [INSURANCE : upinthnnttciiantenisteinattils 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &e. 
Manufacturers ot the * LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or * CANDLE | No. 70 Lombard Street, City 











er ee CASHW’S KNITTED 





FUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. | Westmin 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | DIRECTORS. > Th 
= = eee Henry R. Brand, E Henry Lancelot Holland, ROUGH 
FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the | Octavius E. Co ti "Esq., | Esq. TOWELS 
very want of the age, presenting to every one | M.P. | Sir Joha Lubbock, Bart, | CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH Y ° 
the pleasures of sea bathing. without the necessity of | John Coope Davis, Esq. | M.P.. F.R.S. (PATENT.) 
a residence on the const. Baths prepared i th this | Henry Farquhar, Esq John Stewart Oxley, Esq. | HOSTERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, | Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. . seiia 3 Seattan 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Bri ‘ad Street, | hart, Esq. | Sater Robert Smith. See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
City. Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Es Towel” woven om each. 
FPIpMAN's SSEA SALT should be used | E-QEP |g... | Marmaduke Wy, sa. (PURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening - vis COMPLETE SECURITY. { is 0 _ IMPORTED BY 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner Moderate rates of premium, with participation in WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 





For very young children the bath should he t fths or eighty per cent of the proilts, such CARPET semeniendias —e TO THE ROYAL 
Sol lin bags and boxes by ¢ hemists and Drugg - pr being e ither added to the policy, applied in 

N.B Particu rly see that each packet bears our trade | reduction of premium, or pad in casi, at the option of 35 and 36 OLD Bi ND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
mark. Insured EXHIBITION MEDALS, 185], 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FTIDMAN'S SEA SALT | effectually | 106 tiles without parhapadion ia profs 


























relieves tender feet. ed} in eonnection with Life Assurance, on approved | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX , YARDS WIDE. 
night and morning with “>, | security, in sams of not less than £500 Rooms Covered in One Piece. SSS 
solving “pepe 81x OUNncé . old i payable in the lifetime of the Assured are EAL and SON 195 to 198 
water, Sold by Chemists nd Dru "| gr vith participation in proflis on the tontine H ar pac snueaed : ™ 
imitations ——-TIDMAN and SON, : et, | writ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
7 * a I ° ~ 
Finsbury, London, E.( F rospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to EAI and SON’S CATALOGUE 
t IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely act never Biren woncntnaaie es eames I ‘with Prices of eT: : 
Fee & cee Gens or oes cea [ CESARESand WENHAM LAKEICE, BEDSTEADS, 
Pid = ido Be: O. ae cass of gland sop pate: —The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- BEDDING, 
- » Cher “ty nf Drncotate  Baeare of | brated IOE (ia Town or Country), [ce- Water Pitchers, ; _ PTT RAT IT TT 
fe. Bed ay Pea RE PFO - Bowa | fee Butter Dishe lee Cream Machines, PRIZE BEDROOM FURNITURE 


MEDAL and NE Ww DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, SENT FREE BY POST 

’ oN R I tted with water tanks an rs, and all . : - 

DALE nd GOLDEN ATI —SOL| fe wi rar a and rs ond elgkes | FEAT and SON, 195 to 198 
ag ae at seh rar ri 4 fENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





the Wenham Lake lee Company, 125 Strand, Lon aon 
























tint admire i ii] if f 
> we ose | (corner of Savoy Str istrated Lists free 
His ch Hol Satan oe ; aX. ROSS, 248 | (Corner = 2 STHMA and 
“6” vedi Race na i OLLOW AY'S PILLS SOLNTME Pe 4 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High These twin remedies exercise in a man j (most, BRONCHITIS. 
Holborn, Lo ndo on.—Al ISS'S CURLING | peculitr to themselves such an effect on the liver ¢ The most effectual remedy will be 
FLUID eurls Ladi tentlemen’s Hair immediately xeretory organs of the bod ut the 7 e found to be 
i tis applied. Sold at pm 64: nt free for 54 stamps, | Spissate i bile “ale ¥ foreign, elfete, ot aa sed pT RA TATULA, 
Had of all ¢ hemists = we oe 5 te : — ed sth si ies - : im prepared in all forms, for smoking 
G oon, 2 oe oe, ee ee eee and inhalation, by 
¥ London —ALEX. ROSS'S ITALR DYE ps juces | used in the commencement of bilious disorders and Q@YAVORY one MOORE, 
a perfect a+ al gel i ‘olour immedia t is used, | j 1a! irrita ! yyal of the exciting cause) li »w Bond Street, London, and 
It is permanent, and y : ctly natural iu effect. Price | would reduce to a minim f it did no together S ‘a by them, and: ull othe ar ¢ Che emists, 
3s 6d; sent by post rae 5 tamps vel ie superven 1 of typhoid and fevers M1 \ \ LLE N wou 
ATR-COLOU WAS HL | which are in the prevent ‘cay so rif gst all ; . 
—By damping the head with this beautifully sses of the community, eapectally during the hot im WORLD'S Sti 
perfumed Wash ‘in “24 hours ie : . +, | and sultry summer months, HA ATK RESTORER or DRESSING 
Saiunt colous, aval vemhinn @ a” saan per hae — . | RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
toe 64 sent " be pemegah t x SS. 248 “i Mt ] Vick PONIC, ( OMP OL N D youthful colour and beauty. , 
Holbora, London: end ail Chemi: ee = ™ 4 : SSE i E of ( on INEan i 7 y os poy ¥ a ause H . to grow on —_ Spots. 
+ ~ ; - Yor NDIGESTION, Gk? AL ) wil romote luxuriant growth. 
TOSE MACHIN E.—this is a LITY, and all LIVER COMPLAINTS. FALLING Hair is immediat sly checked. 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an Quinine and Dandelion require no recom THIN Hair thickened 
hour daily, so directs t ] : mendation, their use having in so many BALDNESS prevented, 
member cousists, that an ill cases produced marvellous results Price IT removes al! dandriff. 
~ ped to perfection. Any 2s #d and 4s 6d per bottle. To be ob- IT contains neither oil nor dye 
sut pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free —AL EX. tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
RO SS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or Houses. Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 5 


two stamps. | Makers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. |} Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 
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SIX-PER-CENT. 


STERLING 





LOAN. 





DOMINION 


OF 


CANADA. 





CITY OF QUEBEC 
SIX-PER-CENT. STERLING CONSOLIDATED FUND LOAN, 


1875. 





Issue of £200,000 Sterling Bonds to Bearer of £500, £200, and £100 each. 
Redeemable in Gold in London, on 1st July, 1905. 


Interest payable in Gold in London, at the Banking House of Messrs. Grant Brothers and Co., Half-yearly, on lst 
January and Ist July in each year, by Coupons annexed. 





Issue Price, £102 per Cent. 





Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and Co., Bankers and Agents for the 
Corporation of the City of Quebec, are prepared to receive applications 
for £200,000 Terminable Debenture Bonds of the Consolidated Fund 
of the City of Quebec, Class C, created in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament of the Province of Quebec, in the Dominion of Canada, 38 
Vict. cap. 74, bearing Six per Cent. per annum interest. 


These Bonds are payable to Bearer, and are secured on the public 
property of the Corporation and on all other property of the City of 
Quebec, and are issued for the purpose of redeeming existing Deben- 
tures of the said City negotiated in London in 1855, and now falling due, 
to the amount of £132,000, and for the improvement of the City, and 
other Municipal purposes. 

The revenue of the Corporation for the fiscal year ending 30th April, 
1875, as certified by the City Treasurer, amounted to 343,890 dollars. 

The value of the Property in the City of Quebec liable to be rated is 
over 16,000,000 dollars, or £3,200,000 sterling. 

In the last official statement of accounts, issued by the City, for the 
fiscal year ending 30th April, 1875, the total amount of Debentures and 
Stock issued by the Corporation was 3,114,374 dollars, about £623,000 
sterling. 


The price of Subscription is £102 per Cent., payable as follows :— 


£5 per Cent. is on Application. 

20 ” sos on Allotment. 

20 ~ on 30th September, 1875. 

20 ” on 80th October, 1875. 

20 ‘ on 30th November, 1875. 

17 ~ on 30th December, 1875. 
£102 


Interest will accrue on each instalment at 6 per cent. per annum 
from the date of payment thereof, subscribers being at liberty to pay 
up in full on any day when an instalment falls due. 

The interest on the Bonds is payable Half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July in each year. 

The principal is payable at Par, on the Ist July, 1905, and a Sinking 
Fund of 1} per cent. will be annually set apart and invested by the 


| 


Corporation to redeem the Bonds at the above date, in pursuance of the | 


Act of Parliament. 


} 


Both principal and interest are payable in sterling money in London, | 


at the Banking House of Messrs. Grant Brorners and Co. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will bo issued against Allotment Letters 
and Receipts for Deposit, and will be exchanged.for the Bonds when all 
the payments are completed in due course. 

Default in payment of any instalment, when due, will render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


Copies of the Act of Parliament of the Province of Quebec, in the 
Dominion of Canada, and of the published accounts of the Corporation 
of the City of Quebee for the year ending 30th April, 1875, may be in- 
spected at the offices of Messrs. West and Krvo, Solicitors, 66 Cannon 
Street, E.C., London, 

Applications must be made in the annexed form, accompanied by the 
deposit of £5 per cent, on the amount applied for. Should the amount 
allotted not require the whole sum so paid, the surplus will be applied 
towards the payment of the amount due on allotment. 

In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned forthwith 
without deduction. 

Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 





The position and solidity of the Securities of the City of Quebec are 
well known; the S ix-per-Cent. Quebec Sterling Loan issued by Messrs. 
Grant Broruers and Co, én 1872 at 100, and that of 1873 issued at 102, 
being both quoted on the London Stock Exchange at 104 to 106. 





24 Lombard Street, E.C., 
London, 22nd July, 1875. 





SIX-PER-CENT. STERLING LOAN. 


OF 


DOMINION 





CANADA. 


City of Quebec Six-per-Cent. Sterling Consolidated Fund Loan, 
1875, 


ISSUE OF £200,000 STERLING LOAN, 
In Bonds of £500, £200, and £100 each. 


To Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and CO., 
24 Lombard Street, E.C., London 
yf the above Loan, on which I 
, and L agree to accept 


I request that you will allot to me £ 
enclose the required deposit of £5 per cent., or £ 
the said Bonds, or any less amount you may allot me, and to make the remaining 
22nd 


payments thereon, in accordance with the Prospectus issued by you, date: 


July, 1875. 
Name at full length 


Address. 
Date 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 
VILLE. Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE 

M. Yonce, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&c. 2 vols., 21s, 

“A very interesting memoir. The work brings us 
within the presence of Napoleon I. and some of the 
chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire, 
and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are 
evidently genuing and very characteristic. It intro- 
duces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand 
Army, and discloses a variety of details of interest con- 
nected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830. Readers who care to know 
what an honourable soldier heard and said of the 
most wonderful time in modern history will find in 
these pages much to delight them.”"—TZhe Times, 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN, By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively, and amusing.”—/Post. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“This work is good in conception and cleverly 
executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it is 
interesting and able.'—John Bull. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 
MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

“ The author describes his wanderings brightly and 
pleasantly, and his account will probably iuduce 
many to visit one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting corners of Europe."—Standard. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EDITION, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The History of a Heart. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“This work is much above the average run of 
novels. The story is natural and very interesting, 
the personages all life-like.”"—Standard. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale. 


3 vols. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“A novel of remarkable power. The plot is deeply 
interesting, the sentiment healthy, and the characters 
are vividly portrayed.”"—Court Journal. 


A Wife's Story. By the Author 


of Caste,” &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from the late Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 3 vols. 

“These stories have considerable individuality and 


power.” —Academy. 
Eglantine. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 3 vols. 
“There is a great charm in the story of ‘ Eglantine,’ 
and we very heartily recommend it.”"— British Quarterly 





Now ready. 
Under the SANCTION of Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
OW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARI- 
TIES of LONDON, giving Full Particulars of 
upwards of 900 Charitable Institutions, Religious 
Societies, &c. Edited and Revised to July, 1875, with 
a Preface, by CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S., Editor of 
‘* The Guide to the Churches of London,” &c. Boards, 
1s; cloth, Is 6d. 

SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown 

Buildings, 188 Fleet Street; and of all Booksellers. 


FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
ECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H RH. the 
late Prince Consort. By Sir George Duckett, Bart., 
late Major, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
Just published, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
HE DEVIL: his Origin, Greatness, 
and Decadence. Translated from the French of 
the Rev. ALBERT REVILLE, D.D. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


NEW “WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
SMITH. 
PIRIT and WORD of CHRIST. 


Post free, Is. 
Address, Mr. H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 
Now ready, price 6d, 
¥ ISECTION. A Sermon preached 
in the Temple Church. By C, J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. 
STRAHAN and Co., 34 Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK ON PORTUGAL. 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE, 


With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron 
Estcourt. 


“ Mr. Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written...... 
An unusually observant and kindly traveller,he picks up 
odds and ends of character, and an ample repertoire of 
good stories, which he mixes judicivusly with the seri- 
ous and extensive information his work conveys 
respecting Portugal past and present, its government, 
politics, natural features, commerce, and national 
characteristics......The chapters which Mr. Latouche 
devotes to the fauna and flora of Portugal are charm- 
ing, and full of the humour which is, though never 
obtrusive or paraded at the expense of good feeling, 
always present throughout the book...... His book is as 
fair as it is pleasant, as full of information as it is 
sparkling with humour, and we think that the ma- 
jority of his readers will acknowledge that its perusal 
has taught them not only a great deal that they had 
not hitherto known about Portugal, but much more 
than they would have been induced to learn through 
any less entertaining medium.”—<Spectator. 

“Mr. Latouche's narrative is full of interest and 
instruction.”—Nature. 

“Mr. Latouche is a keen and close observer. His 
book is not pretentious, but informatory and amusing.” 
—Scotsman. 

“The travels are full of incident, narrated in an 
easy, unaffected manner."— Bookseller. 

“ We can speak well of this book, because it is writ- 
ten in good English, and because it gives the cream of 
all the author could gather, with very little intrusion 
of self. Mr. Latouche is a kind of traveller of which 
we wish there were many more in this country."— 
Tablet. 

“Mr. Latouche has produced a work equally novel 
in its information and interesting in its socia! descrip- 
tions.” —Noncon for mist, 


London: WARD, LOOK, and TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Just published, price 6d; post free, 7d. 
4 NGLAND’S PRESENT and ENG- 
‘4 LAND'S FUTURE; or, Our Rock-a-Head and 
Our Sheet-Anchor. A vision of “The Good Time 
Coming,” when under a real system of Parliamentary 
Representation, we shall cease to wander in this waste, 
howling wilderness of the Land Monopoly. The poli- 
tical thought of a lifetime is embodied in this little 
work. 

London: J. A. Brook and Co., 282 Strand, and all 
Goommaiers, = = <r J 
New Edition, illustrated, royal 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
] ILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by 

the late T, Crorron Croker, F.S.A., Author of 
* The Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” &. A 
New Edition, by T. Wriaut, M.A., F.S.A., with an In- 
troduction by T.F. DILLON Croker, F.R.G.S. 
London: WILLIAM TeaG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Will be ready on the 24th inst., in One Volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HE HISTORY of CO-OPERATION 
in ENGLAND: its Literature and its Advocates. 
By George Jacop HOLYOAKE. Volume I, The 
Pioneer Period, 1812 to 1844. 
London: TriuBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitters. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold 
Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
4 OR GENTLEMEN,—II. J.NICOLL’S 
Travelling, Tourist. and Cruising Suits, from 


3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 
gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


VOR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 


side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 











Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from l4s; ditto, Melton, from 21s. 


———___, 
This day, demy 8vo, 12s, 
SSAYS and PAPERS on gome 
4 FALLACIES of STATISTICS concernin 

LIFE and DEATH, HEALTH and DISEASE: wite 
Suggestions towards an Improved System of Regis. 
tration. By Henry W. Rumsey, M._D., F.R.S, Author 
of “ Essays on State Medicine,” “ Sanitar Legis 
lation,” &c. . 


London: SmirH, EtpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


August contains the first part of a New Story, 
entitled “THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS* 
by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; also the continution of the 
— — by the Author of “Far from the Madding 

Jrowd,” 


? aes es ee 
On the 29th July (One Shilling), No. 188. 


rMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by GEorGE py 
MAURIER and A. HOPKINS. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. (With an Illus 
tration.) Book I. Chaps. 1. North Aston. 2. Who 
Lived There? 3. Madame la Marquise de Montfort, 
4. Worth Doing. 

ON SOME STRANGE MENTAL FEATS. 

Rospert HERRICK, 

THe TALMvD. 

CZERNY GEORGE. 

Mornina. 

CENSURE. 

THe HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 5. At the Window—The Road Home. 6. The 
Shore by Wyndway. 7. The Dining Room ofa Town 
House—The Butler's Pantry. 8. Christopher's 
Lodgings—The Grounds about Rookington. 9. A 
Village Inn — Rookington Drive — Christopher's 
Rooms. 

London: SmitTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i No. 190, for AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Tae CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Chaps. 1-4. 
. A CHAPTER OF UNIVERSITY HistorY. By Mark 
Patti-on. Part 2. 
SeLF-GOVERNMENT IN Russia. By H. S. Edwards. 
Tue OLYMpPic GAMES IN 1875. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
SPACE FOR THE PgeopLe. By Miss Octavia Hill. 
LinvuM CoLonta. By E. A. Freeman, Esq. 
Cuckoo. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. By Rev. E. 
Carleton Tuffnell. 
A DEAD MAN. 
THE ARABS IN PALESTINE. By C. Clermont 
Ganneau. 
11. INDIAN Notes. By James Routledge. No. 2.— 
Indian Cities and Stations. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 277, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE First STEWART IN EN 

2. JAMAICA. 

3. VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 

BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR. 

THE * THEATRE FRANCAIS.” 

FALCONRY IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE SeGuR— MORE ABOU? 

NAPOLEON. 

8. TENNYSON’S “QUEEN MARY.” 

9. CHURCH LAW AND CHURCH PROSPECTS. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 289, JULY, was published on SATURDAY 


nme 
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Pe FBP 


= 


iLAND, 





NS oe 





LAST. 

CONTENTS. 
. LIFE AND WORKS OF THORVALDSEN. 
Sir WW. S. MAINE ON EARLY INSTITUTIONS. 
MENCIUs. 
EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE, 
Tue Works OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL, 
GEIKIE’S LIFE OF MURCHISON, 
THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
9. LUCREZIA BorGtA. 
10. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A. & 0, BLACK. 


AVS Se OOS 





This day. 
rPHE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, 
No. 49. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 
. MODERN SOCIETY AND THE SACRED HEART, 
. A RepLy To Two CriticisMsS—CIVIL SOVEREIGNTY 
AND NECESSARY TRUTH. 


ce 





ree LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of special desigus and materials. 








“2H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, iu the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. | 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. | 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. | 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. _ (ESTABLISHED 1807.) See 
g {n consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
“eo ERSHIRE SAUCE 


afier this date, and without which none is 





Now ready, New Edition. 
N ESSRS. FELTOE and SON’s 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. i 


genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 





. SECULARISM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
THE PURPORT OF BisuoP FessLeR’s TREATISE. 
. PRINCE BISMARCK’S SPEECHES. 
3. FATHER DUMAS ON THE SYLLABUS. 
. EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYCHOLOGY. 
. FATHER COLEKIDGE ON THE GOSPELS. 
. THE EUROPEAN SITUATION, 
10. NOTICES OF Books. 
London: Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row. 
get IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen, and Crown;’ 
Second Quality,“ Pure Flax, Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 

Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co. at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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MR. ALFRED AUSTIN'S POETICAL 
WORKS 





I. 
THE TOWER OF BABEL: 
A POETICAL DRAMA. 
In crown 8y0, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


ROME OR DEATH. 


In crown 8yo, price 9s, cloth. 


il. 


MADONNA’S CHILD. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
SECOND EDITION. 


INTERLUDES. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


THE GOLDEN AGE: 


A SATIRE. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


Vi. 
THE SEASON: 
A SATIRE. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


will be published in the AUTUMN, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS. 


I. 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 
HER MAJESTY. 


The ROYAL ATLAS. 


Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


names of Places contained in the Atlas. A 
Regions. 
£5 lds 6d. 

ATHEN EUM. 

“Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. John- 
ston and published by Messrs Blackwood and Sons, 
this ‘ Royal Atlas ' will be the most usefal to the public. 
and will deserve to be the most popular.” 

“The best which has ever been published in this 
country.”"— Times. 

“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend."—Saturday Review, 

“The best of all Atlases for English use."—/a// Mall 
Gazette. 


Il, 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE 
of WALES. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the 


Same. Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geo- 
graphical Discovery and Research in the several 
Countries, Empires, and States of the World. 
Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index. In imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 

“Is probably the best work of the kind now 
published.”"—7imes. 

“This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal 
Atlas diminished in bulk and scale, so as to be, per- 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘handy,’ but still 
not so much (¢ ished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and vscful general Atlas for ordinary house- 

olds." — Sp ctator 








WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


_—_ 


TOURISTS’ TRAVELLING MAPS, 
FROM 


JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS. 


Mounted on cloth, in pocket case, with Reference Index. 

SCOTLAND, 7s 6€—ENGLAND, 88.—SWITZER- 
LAND, 48 (d—SWEDEN and NORWAY, 4s 6d.— 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY, each, 4s 6d.—BASIN of 
MEDI TERRANEAN, 4s 6d—AUSTRIA, 88.—GER- 
MAN EMPIRE. NORTH, 4s 6d.—GERMAN EMPIRE, 


SOUTH, 4s 6d —FRANCE, 4s 6d.—SPAIN and POR- | 


TUGAL, 4s 6d.—PALESTINE, 4s 6d.—EGYPT, 
NUBLA, and ABYSSINIA, 8s.—INDIA, 8s. — 
CANADA, 8s.—CHINA and JAPAN, 4s 6d.—SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 4s 6d.—AFRICA, 43 6d.—UNITED 
STATES, 8s.—SOUTH AMERICA, 8s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD “AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A Series of | 
By ALEX. 
Keira Jounston, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. With | 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 | 
New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar | 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 


This day is published, in 2 vols. octavo, containing Portraits and other Illustrations, price £1 8s. 


ANNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE VISCOUNT 

| AND THE FIRST AND SECOND EARLS OF STAIR. 
By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





DEAN MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Five Maps, price 7s 64. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


| From the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753— 
| A.D. 476. 


| By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
Author of “ History of the Romans under the Empire," “ Fall of the Roman Republic,” &c. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Next week, medium 8vo, cloth, 558 pp., illustrated by Six Coloured Foldiug Maps, numerous Plates and Folding 
Sections, 42s. 


| 
|THE JUMMOO AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES. 


A Geographical Account. 
By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Service. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 











NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt side and edges, pricé 10s 6d. 


OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS: 
An Account of the Migratory Birds which pass the Summer in the British Islands. 
By J. E. HARTING, F.LS., F.Z.S. 
Ilustrated from Designs by THOMAS BEWICK. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C, 











NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


Lorp Bute THE Premier. By the Rev. F. Arnold 
Author of * Our Bishops and Deans,” 

Town AND CouNTRY Mics. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

By tue Law: A Tate. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Author of * Patricia Kemba)!,” &. 


; De QuINCcEY. By the Editor. 

| AFFONSO HENRIQUEZ AND THE RISE oF PORTUGAL. 
| By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.'s Consul at Oporto. 

THE MOpERN StTaGe. By Robert Buchanan. 

Dark CypeL: A Nove. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
| Author of * The Blossoming of an Alve.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
| ESTABLISHED D E A N —’ S, A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITII PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KNIVES, lVORY, per doz., from 1s to 55s, FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELecrno Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to29s. Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 

| » SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; ‘ 16s to 30s. BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
PAPIER-M\Ccuk TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £6s, 95s. BepsTEADS—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 

| ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e, 
Disa Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light. 17s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s, 
ELEecTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | Glass, 3-ligh ; 5-light, £6, 

<r LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. | KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTeNsits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Bronzep TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY GOobs, Brusies, MATs, &e. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-nowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HoT-WATER FItrincs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


RAVILLA COCOA. 
NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


FRED«. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


| Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen, Tbe Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to difereat 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS.’ ew axp smpontaxT WORK ON ORIENTAL app 





Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 


——__—__ | 
NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “* COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” | K E R A M | C A R T Oo F J A P A 
MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect; N. 


PARIS. By - late FELIX WHITEHOURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in | pes 
France under Napoleon the Third.” 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, with Full-page Illustrations | lems ” . , 
au“ . “ | JAMES L, BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club, 
“We have found it very pleasant to follow Mr. Whitehurst in his daily | To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, Containing g 
rambles through Paris. Mr. Whitehurst was eminently qualified to describe the | comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 
scene, and we are able heartily to recommend it to our readers."’"—Standard. | and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from the earliest reconig 
| to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 
various Provinces of the Empire. 
Moody and Sankeyism—A Prize-fighter's Sermon—The Jubilee Singers—A | y)justrated by 35 Plates in full Colours and Gold, 15 Pla: 
Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres, &c. Autotype, 18 Photo-Lithographic Plates, and ‘suman in 
Now ready, Mr. DAVIES'S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of | Woodcuts, 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAuRICE DAVIES, D.D., Author of | The entire English Edition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. 


“ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. | _ For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publishing Office, 13 Hackin's Hey 
| Liverpool; or to 7 
NEW WORK by W. GILBERT. H. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 


: In speaking of the first part the 7imes says :—* It is a work on which it w 
DISESTA BLISHMENT from a CHURCH POINT | dimeult to bestow any higher praise than that which is implied by saying Gane 


of VIEW. By W. GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ De Profundis,” | every way, in composition, in printing,and in illustrations, it is worthy of the exquisitg 
&e. | production of which it treats. The glory of the book is the chromo-lithography, 


| for which indeed some new name ought to be invented, so unlike is it to any- 
BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H. 
“ His pictures are all so bright and pleasant.”—Standard. NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, $ vole., 31s 64. 


thing which bas been called chromo-lithography before.” 
BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “Tramps in the | 
“It is a thoroughly genuine book, written by an indefatigable tourist.""—Court S I G N A - A S T O R Y 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. | ms er 
NEW NOVELS. 
Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. SR 
Journal. 
By OUIDA. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. T H E Ww \ Y W E if I Vv E N O W 

FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryat, Author | . : ae ier sae 7 
of ** Love's Conflict,” “ Préy of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and Master,” ‘‘ Woman | By ANTHONY TROLLOPE,. 

against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. | With 40 Illustrations. 2 yols, demy Svo, 21s, 





NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


% | ’ Ny £ —™N F 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author) EMMA CHEYNE. 
of “Black Sheep,” * Broken to Harness,” * The Yellow Flag,” * The Impending By ELLIS BRANDT. 
Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &. 3 vols. Grown O00 [This dav 





NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. reer 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wituam Harrison | p03 nanan lay Poltgordie wong 
AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. mf “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” | DIAMOND CUT: DIAMON D, AND OTHER 


“Manchester Rebels,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘ry O 
STORIES. 
Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, ‘<ie. tous Be. [Next week, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ “Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &. | SSE Sn Fee 
sie | CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ra 7 | 
Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL, | SMALL and CHEAP EDITION of the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU’S HYMNAL, 
LOVE’S VICTORY. ByB. L. FAarJEON, Author of | Now ready, in 32mo, price 1s 6d, cloth, or 1s 8d, roan; also in crown Svo, Larger 
“ Blade-o'-Grass,” “Joshua Marvel.’ Jessie Trim,” “The King of No-land,"&c. | .__ Type, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
| H™®s of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. | i. ong MARTINBAU, 

| *,* A liberal allowance on both Editio o Ministers ac i 

LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. | direct application to the Publishers. a ne 


JuLIvS POLLOCK, In 3 vols. London: LONGMANS and Co. 


} a Spee: aii. ee > 1 “eg ee 
WALTER’S WORD. By Jaurs Payy, Author| R9O XS for TRAVELLERS: 
of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “Cecil's | ITALIAN ALPS. By D. W. Fresurietp. 15s. 
Tryst,” ‘‘A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, | HERE and THERE in the ALPS. By the Hon. F. PLUNKET. 6s 64. 
| The DOLOMITES, UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS. 












‘The author's powers of observation are considerable,” — A thenwum, | ~ a 
Pig Stree: then tank enwak We: Caun teak wok wrttlon."antoke Ball By Miss Epwarkbs. 21s. 

Is, in our opinion, the best nove Mr. I ‘ayn has ye written. "— ‘ohn Bull, The DOLOMITES; Tyrol, Cariuthia, Carniola, and Friuli. By J. Gipert and G. 
“Mr. Payn has made great progress in his art as a novel writer."—S/andard. C. CHURCHILL. 2Is. 


BALL'S GUIDES to the ALPS, in 10 Parts, 2s 6d each. 
| The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, in 4 Sheets, 34s plain, 42s coloured. 


Tr 7 ‘ 
RAM DASS. By Cuaartes Fetrx, Author of ‘“ The! ice Rdlinhdeies malt a. 


Notting-hill Mystery,” &. 3 vols. an 





“Reveals power of thought, construction, and great dramatic skill."—Be//'s | ~ WNWSES ond SCIENCE ce en eet 1 : wags the Bible 
Weekly Messenger. JIE Vie) ts SULE. ; or, the first Leave * 
(a By the Rey. JOHN MUEHLEISEN ARNOLD, B.D., D.D. 


WAS ita MARRIAGE? By Kaxt Hanye. 3 vols. stent enn sc amet 


“This is a novel of no mean pretensions, and will, no doubt, satisfy a great | ts GREAT SEVERN BRIDGE.—See the BUILDER of 
number of persons that it is not only readable, but enjoyable."—Vorning Advertiser, THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444) for View and Particulars—also for View 
| and Plan of Offices for the Lewisham Board—London Roads and the Cost of them 

—English Country Houses—Wareham, with Illustration, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 


LADY .SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora RussELL, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








Author of “ The Vicar's Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &¢. 3 vols. UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS 
‘i ‘ i ‘ / ue SLLE 4 ve ou uy. v— 
“Is an exceedingly interesting novel.......The story has an attractive opening, and \ NOTICE.—A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue of Secondhand 
we can promise the reader an equally satisfactory dénouement."—Court Journal. Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn from the Library for Sale, is now ready, and 


will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MAUDE W HITEFORD ; or, the Turn of the Tide. | ,.This Catalogue contains:—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin— 


“ “Tei a - Diary of the Shah of Persia—The Greville Memoirs—Livingstone’s Last Journals 

A New Novel. 3 vols. It is extremely full of incident."—A/shenaum. —Karl Russell's Recollections—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. V.—Leslie 
Stephen's Hours in a Library—Dorothy Wordsworth’'s Recollections of a Tour in 

T Scotland—NSir S. W. Baker's Ismailia—Fitzgerald’s Romance of the English Stage 

The FORTUNES of MA U RICE CRONIN, By M, —Saskatchewan, by the Earl of Southesk—Supernatural Religion—Plon’s Life of 
L, KENNY. 3 vols. Thorwaldsen—Mrs. Somerville’s Autobiography—Lewes's Problems of Life and 
Mind—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—and more than Five Hundred other leading 


T Books of the Past and Present Seasons, with many older Works, several of which 
NOT LAN CELOT, nor ANOTHER. By FRANCIS | are out of print and not otherwise procurable. : 
en ee MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.. 


| City OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
The jLURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. : Price 34 weekly 
a a /MNHE LONDON PROGRAMME and VISITORS’ GUIDE to 
oo the ENTERTAINMENTS of the CURRENT WEEK, as well as to the per- 


. TING , yRa 18 " manent objects and places of interest in and round London.—W. G. SMITH, 29 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. Wellington Street, North; and to be kad of all Newsagents, and at all Bookstalls. 
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“RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





On Wednesday next, price One Shilling, at all Booksellers’. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, No. 177, 
J for AUGUST, 1875. iene 
Fasni By 





Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF ) Ray 
hy “Ought We to Visit Her?” » Archie Lovell,” &¢. Chap. 31. Gas- 
A light in June.—Chap. 32. Sw sets from Lord Stair.—Chap. 33. A 
is Whis sper in the Crowd.—Chap. 34. Checkmate! 
Me 2, THE DAYS OF H&éNRI QUATRE. 

3. THE Pace THAT KILLS. 
in 4, Bitter Fruit. Prologue and Chap. 1. 

5. THROUGH THE CANAL. 

6. FRONA! 

7, OuT OF REACH. 

8. LAUGHING MADNESS. 

9, Her DEAREST FOE. Chaps. 8, 9, and 10. 
y, #.* Cases for Binding “ TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained at al] Booksellers’, price | 

One Shilling each. 
“One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple BAR.’ "—Guardian. 

e = 
Q 
. . 
DEPAUPERISATION; being a letter 
’ addressed to Lord Lyttelton. By Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo, with 


Appendix, ls, 


WHICH SHALL 


ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O't,” 
New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IT BE? By Mrs. 


“Ralph Wilton’s Weird,” &c. The 
[On Thursday next. 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS HENRIETTA | 


und ‘r the 


Ex-Benedictine Nun. From the original Italian, 
New Evlition, in small crown Svo, boards, 
[On Thur Da next, 


CARACCIOLO, 
sanction of the Princess. 


. ° 
TRAVELS in the AIR: being a Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and 
plish the Navigation of the Air. 3y JAMes GLAIsHer, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwic Second Edition, with 138 Illustrations, royal Svo, price 25s. 
*,* Containing the ascents of Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell of fully seven miles 
from the earth. 
“Mr, Glaisher’s book is adorned with excellent illustrations, and is full of 
amusing anecdotes. "—The Times. 











THE NEW NOVELS TO READ, 
TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 


crown 8yvo. 
“This story is told with much, but very unequal skill and power. 
“—Standard., 


novel, never dull, and never hangs fire. 

“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ 
in the tragic plot, and an unceasing current of rollicking fun, 
tragedy from becoming sombre."—Athenwum, 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


* Rosa Noel,” “ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ALOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
*,* See Review of this Work in the Spectator of July 3, 1875. 
“This is in some respects a peculiar novel. There is much freshness and 
vigour about it. The scene is laid in Holland, and the provincial fétes, the racing, 
skating, and sleigh matches, are prettily and graphically described."—/Pal/ Mall 


In 3 vols. 


It is a clever 


There is originality 
which saves the 


Gazette. 
“The scene of this tale is laid in Holland, and the book contains some very good 
descriptions of Dutch life and landscape.”—S/andard 
here is something quaint and pleasant in the outset of ‘A Losing Hazard ;’ 
and Fraulein Lisa is a pretty sketch.”"—Athenwum. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By 


CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “For Lack of Gold,’ 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. [On Wednesday next. 


RICHARD BENTLEY a 


Publishers in Or: 


nd SON, New Burlington Street, 
linary to Her Majesty. 


ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
3y F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


Physician to, and Lecturer on Ph ysiclogy at, Guy's Hospita!. 


Now 


“A standard work of reference.”—Lancet. 

“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
Contains. but muy serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as we i as profitably. 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Che “A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."— 
emical N, 








GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT- BOOKS. 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathe- 


matical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEX. MacKay, LL.D., F R.G.S. 
A new Edition, showing the result of the Census of the British Empire for 
Is7l. 7s Gd. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Revised to the Present Time. Thirty-second Thousand. 


_ The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Industrial, and Commercial. Inte nied as an Intermediate book between the 
Author's “Outlines of Geography” and “Elements of Geography.” By the 
Sameer Just published, crown Svo, pp. 200, price 2s, 

| OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Revised to the Present Time. Is. Seventy-sixth Thousand. 


| FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Revised 
| to the Present Time. 1Smo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d; in cloth, 6d. 48th Thousand. 
| IN 


33. 


TRODUCTORY TEXT- ‘BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
| GRAPHY. By Davin Page, LL.D., F.RS.E., , Professor of Geology in the 
| Durham University of Physical Science, Ne wes oan Seventh Edition, revised 
and extended. 2s 6d 


| ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI “AL GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Same. Second Edition, enlarged. 5s. 





SCHOOL ATLASES BY DR. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
| ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly priated in 
colours, with Index. Imp. 8vo, half-bouad, 12s 6d, 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs the Elementary Facts ‘of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology. and Natural History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 coloured 
Maps, imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


| ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
21 Colcured Plater, wit) an Elementary Survey of the oe designed as 
an accompaniment to this At'as, by ROBERT Grant, LL.D, Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory in the Uatversiey of Glasgow. 
Imp. Svo. half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A wow and 


Enlarged Edition. 21 Coloured Maps. Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d 


| ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 


TIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
Canaan and Palestine, 


for the Use of Junior Classes; including a 
with General Index. 8vo, half-bound, 5s. 


a Map of 





Adventures, with recent attempts to accom- | 


HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
EPITOME of ALI3ON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, for the 


Use of Schools. Sixteenth Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 604. 7s 61, bound in leather, 


| The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. 


| 


James Wuite, Author of “The History of France.” Seventh Editi n, post 
8vo, with Index, 63. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times. By the 
Rev. JAMES WHYTE, Author of * The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” Fifth 


Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

The LIFE and LABOURS of the APOSTLE PAUL. A 
continuous Narrative for Schools and Bible Classes. By CHARLES MICHIE, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c. 
A NEW CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymo- 


logical and Pronouncing, including a very copions selection ‘of Scientific 
Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed for use in Schools and 
Colleges, and as a Handy book for General Reference. By the Revs. JAMES 
Srormontn and P. 1. Pueip, Second Edition, revived and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 785, 7s 61, 

SCHOOLROOM EDITION of the ABOVE. Combining the 
advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing School Dictionary and an Etymological 
Spelling-book. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254, 2s. 

The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pronouncing and 
Explanatory. Containing Lists of Prefixes and Postfixes; Rales for Spelling 
correctly; Words same in sound but different in Spe elling and Meaning; Common 
Abbreviations ; and Common Quotations from the L atin. French, &c. For use 
in Elementary. Schools. By the SAME. lémo, pp. 260, 9d. 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical Manual 
for Use in Schools. By JAMES Currik, M.A. Te ith Edition, Is 6d, 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical; designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. 
By W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 

CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, from Chaucer 
to Shirley. By the Same. 1 vol. crown Svo, 9s, 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. By 
Various Authors. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A, Feap. 8vo, price 
2s 6d each. 

Just published, price 3s 64 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, 


= Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Porrs, LL.D. Head Master of Fettes 
‘olNege, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 


oa the Rey. C. DARNELL, 
Edinbargh, and late 


TEXT- SOOKS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Just publixbed, a New and Enlarged Evlition. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With a 


M A., Head Master of Cargilfield Preparatory Schoo!, 
Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 





General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry ALLEYNE 

Nicuo.son, M.D., F.RS_E., F G.S.. &c, Professor of Natural History in the 

University of St. Andrew. F urth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, 
1. 


pp. 732, with 300 Engravings on Wo d, 12s 6 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Same. Second Edition. enlarged. Crown Svo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. By the Same, With 127 Encravings. A New Edition. 2s 6d. 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners; 
being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 
Feap. 8vo, with Engravings, 1s 6d. 

EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY; being a 
Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author's Introductory and 
Advanced Text-Books ani the dent's Manual of Z wlogy. 1s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 








J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, 


Loxvos ~ LIBRARY, 


~ SQUAR E. 


MARSITALL, and CO. | 
| 
St. J AME S's 


12 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal S8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
16s to Non-members. 





; ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth | 
3 I Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
; ndex of Subjects. 


Industrial. By Davin PAGE, LL.D. F.RLG.S,, &c., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Science, Newerstie. With Engravings and 
Glossary of Scientitic Terms. Filth Edition, revised and enlarged. 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By the 


Same. Tenth and Enlarged Edition, 2s ¢d. 
A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Fags siological, 
for the Use of Students. By R« BERT Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.GS., Lecturer 


on Botany under the Science and Art Dey vartment of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education. Crown 8vo, with numerous lllustrations. 12s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SELECTED LIST OF GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 
RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and 
PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size 31 inches by 38. In Case, price 9s. 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP. Mounted in 

Case, 18s 6d. 

Other MAPS, 25s and 42s. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL MAP, by Petermann, 15s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAPS, 12s to £4 4s, 

GUIDE-BOOKS, 2s 6d, 3s, 5s 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—ORD- 
NANCE SURVEY MAP.—Published by order of 
Her Majesty's Government, on the Scale of 1 inch to 
amile, The whole Map of England and Wales is 
now completed, with the Hills engraved. Any 
Sheet may be purchased separately. Large Sheets, 
price 2s 6d each; small Sheets, 1s each; size of 
each large Sheet, 40 inches by 27. Full Sheets, 
48 6d, or coloured, 6s 6d; Cloth Case, 6d extra. 
Sections, composed of four small Sheets, 6s; or 
coloured, 8s; Cloth Case, 6d extra. An Index 
Map, defining the contents of each Sheet, may be 
had gratis upon application, or by post for penny 
stamp. Complete Ordnance Catalogues, with Five 
Index Maps, price 6d, or per post for one penny 
stamp. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — STAN- 
FORD'S TRAVELLING RAILWAY and ROAD 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, showing the 
Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Lakes, 
Parks, Forests, Cities, Towns, and Villages. Scale, 
12 miles to an inch; size, 36inches by 42. Mounted 
on linen, in case, price 108_6d. 

STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP. In Case, 5s. 

ARROWSMITH'S MAP. In Case, 5s. 

RAILWAY AMALGAMATION MAP. In Case, 10s 6d. 

POCKET RAILWAY MAP. In Case, 2s 6d. 

SIDNEY'S HALL’'S TRAVELLING COUNTY 

ATLAS, 10s 6d. 

COLLINS'S COUNTY MAPS. Sheet, 6d; in Case, 1s 64. 

WALKER’S COUNTY MAPS. Sheet, Is; in Case, 28 6d. 

WALKER’'S HUNTING COUNTY MAPS. In Case, 5s. 

GUIDE-BOOKS: Murray's, Black's, Bradshaw's, &c. 

—See STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— GEOLO- 
GICAL ORDNANCE MAP, 1-inch Series, arranged 
in 110 Divisions, of which about 80 are published. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a single 
Sheet, size, 40 in. by 27: other Divisions are printed 
on two or four smaller Sheets. Price of the Large 
Sheets, 8s 6d and 4s; of the Smaller, 3s and 
1s 6d each. 

MURCHISON’'S GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 7s. 

ARROWSMITH'S GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, lis. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS. —STAN- 
FORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its 
SUBURBS, on a Scale of 6 in. to a mile, con- 
structed on the basis of the Ordnance Block Plan. 
Thoroughly Revised and completed from actual 
Surveys specially taken for the purpose. Price, in 
Sheets, plain, £1 8s; coloured, in a Portfolio, 
£1 11s 6d; mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, 
£2 15s; single Sheets, plain, 1s; coloured, 1s 6d, 

A KEY MAP, indicating the Division into Sheets, may 

be had on application, or per post for one penny 


stamp. 

COLLINS'S STANDARD MAP. In Case, 1s, Is 6d, 
and 3s 6d. 

STANFORD'S BRITISH METROPOLIS. In Case, 
28 6d, 3s 6d, and 5s 6d, 

DAVIES'S BRITISH METROPOLIS. In Case, 7s 6d; 
or with continuation Southward, beyond the Crystal 
Palace. in Case, 11s. 

DAVIES'S LONDON and its ENVIRONS. In Case, 8s. 

DAVIES'S ENVIRONS of LONDON. In Case, 8s. 

ENVIRONS of LONDON, Reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey. In Case, 1s, 1s 6d, and 3s. 

GOVERNMENT GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 26s 
and 34s. 

GUIDES, Is, 3s 6d. 


WALES (NORTH and SOUTH).—Re- 
issue of WALKER’S MAPS, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected to the Present Date. Scale, 3 miles 
to l inch. In Sheet, size 32 in. by 27 in. Coloured, 
price 3s each; or, mounted to fold in Case for the 
Pocket, 63, 

SEPARATE MAPS of NORTH-WEST, NORTH-EAST. 
SOUTH-WEST, and SOUTH-EAST WALES, in 
Cases, 2s 6d each; or, Sheet, 1s each, 

GULDE-BOOKS, Is 6d to 7s. 


ENGLISH LAKES, — ORDNANCE 
MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Scale, 
1 inch to a mile, with the Mountains and Hills 
very carefully shaded. Size, 39 inches square, 
mounted on cloth to fold in Case, plain, price 12s 6d; 
or coloured, so as to more clearly distinguish 
Counties, Main Roads, Railways, Canals, Parks, 
Lakes, Mountain Tarns, &c., 15s 6d. The same 
may be had in six Sheets; price, plain, 6s; 
coloured, 9s. 

RUTHVEN'S GEOLOGICAL MAP, with Descriptive 
Pamphlet. In Case, ds. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENG- 
LISH LAKE DISTRICT. Fourth Edition, with 
Nine Maps and Three Views, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The sections separately :—Keswick— Windermere 
and Langdale—Coniston, Buttermere, and Wast- 
water—Grasmere and Ullswater—With Maps, Is 6d 


each. 
Also an EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE to the ENGLISH 





ISLE of MAN.—STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of the ISLE of MAN. Scale, 1°87 miles to 
an inch; Size, 16 inches by 14. Coloured and 
mounted in Case, price 2s; plain, folded in cover, 18. 

ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of MAN. Scale, l inch 

toa mile. In Case, plain, 5s; coloured, 7s. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 

MAN. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s, Alsoa Cheap 
Edition, feap. Svo, with Map, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S 
TOURIST MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Size, 
27 inches by 21; scale, 1 inch to a mile. Sheet, 
plain, price 1s 6d; coloured, 28 6d; full-coloured 
and mounted, in Case, price 4s 6d; or plain, 3s 64. 
STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of 
WIGHT. Folded in Cover, 1s; in Case, 2s. 
ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Seale, 1 
inch to a mile. In Case, 5s; Geologically coloured, 
in Case, 7s. 
GUIDES, 1s 6d, &c. 


SCOTLAND.—ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAP. Engraved on the scale of 1 inch toa mile. 
In 120 Divisions; size of each, 24 inches by 34; 
price, plain, 1s 9d; coloured, 2s 9d each, with a 
few exceptions; or mounted on cloth to fold, price, 
plain, 3s; coloured, 4s each, with a few exceptions ; 
with a cloth Case, 6d extra. 

The INDEX MAP, showing the Sheets already pub- 
lished, may be had per post for penny stamp. Com- 
plete Ordnance Catalogue, with 5 Index Maps, price 
6d; or by post, 7d. 


SCOTLAND. — STANFORD’S TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. Scale, 12 miles 
toaninch; size, 2! inches by 26; sheet, price 2s 6d ; 
mounted, in Case, 4s 6d. 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP. In Case, £3 3s. 

ARROWSMITH'S MAP. In Case, 5s. 

JOHNSTON'S NEW TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 
7s 6d. 

BLACK’S NEW LARGE MAP. Scale, 4 miles to an 
inch. On 12 Sheets, in Case, 2s 6d each. The com- 
plete set, in Case, 31s 6d. 

GUIDES, 88 6d, 9s. 


IRELAND.—The ORDNANCE SUR- 
VEY MAP of IRELAND. Engraved on the scale 
of Linch to a mile. In 205 Divisions. Size of each, 
12 inches by 18. The engraving of the Hills is in 
progress. Price, complete, with detailed Index, 
£10 7s 6d; or each sheet, plain, 1s; coloured, Is 6d; 
mounted on cloth to fold, plain, 1s 94; coloured, 
2s 3d; with a cloth Case, 6d extra. 

An INDEX MAP, distinguishing the Sheets with Hills 
engraved from those in outline only, per post for 
penny stamp. Complete Ordnance Catalogue, with 
5 Index Maps, price 6d, or by post 7d. 

ORDNANCE MAP of IRELAND, on the scale of 10 
miles to aninch. In Case, 8s 6d coloured. 

ORDNANCE MAP of the COUNTIES of IRELAND, 
on scales varying from 14 to 3 miles toaninch. In 
Case, plain, 5s 6d each; coloured, 8s each. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of IRELAND, in Counties and Baronies, on 
the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 38 by 31. Coloured 
and mounted, in Case, price 10s 6d. 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 4s 6d. 

LIBRARY MAP. In Case, £2 12s 6d. 

JUKES'S GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 30s. 

ARROWSMITH'S MAP. In Case, 5s. 

GUIDES, 5s, 12s. 


EUROPE. — STANFORD’S PORT- 
ABLE MAP of EUROPE, showing the latest 
Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Submarine 
Telegraphs, &c. Scale, 150 miles to an inch; size, 
36 inches by 33. Price, fully coloured and mounted 
on linen in Case, 10s; or on Roller, varnished, 14s. 

STANFORD'S MAP of the GREATER PART of 

EUROPE. In Case, 25s. 
ARROWSMITH'S GENERAL MAP. In Case, 5s. 
GUIDES, 10s, 21s, 24s. i 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND.— 
ARROWSMITH'S MAP, showing the Roads, 
Rivers, &c. Scale, 124 miles to an inch; size, 25 
inches by 21. In Case, price 5s. 

GOVERNMENT ROUTE MAP of BELGIUM. In 
Case, 30s. 

GUIDES, 4s, 4s 6d, 5s, 6s. 


GERMANY and the RHINE.— 
DAVIES'S MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE, con- 
taining all the Railways, with their Stations, the 
principal Roads, &c. It is very clearly engraved, 
and specially suitable for Tourists. Scale, 24 miles 
toaninch. In Case, price 16s, 
STANFORD'S MAP of the PRESENT DIVISIONS of 
GERMANY. In Case, 12s. 
ARROWSMITH’S MAP of WESTERN GERMANY. 
In Case, 5s. 
MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE. By the French War 
Department. On the Scale of 505 miles to an inch. 
27 whole and 2 Half Sheets are published. Any may 
be had separately, price 6s and 2s 6d. The Map is 
to be completed in 56 Sheets altogether. 
REYMANN'S MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE. About 
330 Sheets are published. Price ls 4d per Sheet. 
FRIEDRICH’S MAP of GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, and SWITZERLAND. Folded, 2s 6d. 
HENDSCHEL’S MAP of CENrRAL EUROPE. In 
Case, 53 





LAKE DISTRICT. With Map. 


DENMARE.—MAP of DENM 
and ICELAND. By J. ARROWSMITH. Seale, 13 
miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26, Sheet, 
coloured, price 38 ; mounted, in Case, 53, 
GUIDE, 6a. 


FRANCE.—STANFORD’S MAP 
FRANCE. in Departments, including the Islang 
of Corsica ; with the Railways, Fortresses, Towns, 
Villages, Rivers, &c. Scale, 28 miles to an inch: 
size, 26 inches by 24. Coloured Sheet, price 23 44: 
in Case, 5s. . 

ARROWSMITH'S MAP. In Case, 5s. 

GOVERNMENT MAP. In 32 Sheets, from 18 24 tg 

4s 3d each—INDEX for 1d stamp. 

ANDRIVEAU'S MAP, including adjoining Countries, 

In Case, coloured, 12s 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 10s. 

GUIDES, 4s, 5s, 7s 6d, 88 6d. 


FRANCE (Paris). — ANDRIVEAD’s 
NEW MAP of PARIS, with an Alphabetical Key 
to the Streets. Scale, 5-28 inches to a mile; 

44 inches by 32. Sheet, price 38; Oase, 73 6d, 
STANFORD'S PLAN. In Cover, ls 6d; in Case, 3s 64, 
MURRAY'S PLAN. In Case, 3s 6d. 

GUIDES, 3s, 3s 6d, 5s. 


GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDs, 
By J. ARROWSMITH. Scale, 15 miles to an inch: 
size, 22 inches by 26. Sheet, coloured, price 3s: 
mounted in Case, 5s. 2 

MAP of GREECE. By the Dépét de la Guerre, Paris, 

18 Sheets, in Case, 60s. 
KIEPERT'S MAP. In Case, 4s 6d. 
ARROWSMITH'S IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, 
In Case, 5s. 
GUIDE, 15s. 


ITALY, including Switzerland and the 
Tyrol; with the Roads, Rivers, &c. By J. ARRow. 
SMITH. Scale, 20 miles to an inch. On Two 
Coloured Sheets, size of each, 22 inches by 26, price 
3s each; mounted, in Case, 5s each. 

CARTE STRADALE e POSTALE dell’ ITALIA d& 

CARLO CERRI. In Case, 42s, 
MAP of SARDINIA (Piedmont and Liguria). In Case, 


8s 6d. 

BESTE’S MAP of ROME and ENVIRONS. In Casa, 
4s 6d. 

GUIDES, 6s, 7s 6d, 10s. 


NOR WAY.—MUNCH’S MAP of NOR. 
WAY (North Norway). On the scale of 1104 
miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 27; mounted, 
in Case, price 12s. 

SOUTH NORWAY. On the scale of 11°04 miles to an 

inch; size, 50 inches by 31; mounted, in Case, price 208, 

MUNCH’S SMALLER MAP. In Case, 7s. 

WALIGORSKI'S ROAD MAP. In Case, 17s 64. 

GUIDES, 6s, 9s, 16s. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—MAP of 
SPAIN. By J. ArRRowsMITH. Scale, 30 miles to 
an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Sheet, coloured, 
price 3s; mounted in Case, 5s. 

COELLO'’S MAP of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. In 

Case, 26s. 

VOGEL'S MAP of SPAIN. In Case, 7s 6d. 

ARROWSMITH’S MAP of PORTUGAL. In Case, lés, 

GUIDES, 9s, 15s, 24s. 


SWITZERLAND. — The ALPINE 
CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND. Edited by B. 
C. NICHOLS, F.S.A., F.2.G.S., under the superin- 
tendence of a Committee of the Alpine Cla 
Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 43. 
Four Sheets, coloured, in Portfolio, price £2 28; 
mounted, in Case, £2 12s 6d. Single Sheets, 12s; 
mounted, in Case, 15s each. Sheet 4 of this Map, 
being published only in outline, may be exchanged 
for complete sheet when ready. 
GOVERNMENT MAP of SWITZERLAND. Scale, 
1:57 miles to an inch. In 25 Sheets at 2s 9d and Is 64. 
SMALLER GOVERNMENT MAP. Complete in 4 
Sheets. Price, in Case, 23s; separate Sheets, 33 6d 
each; or in Case, 6s 6d each. 


SWITZERLAND; showing the Passes 
of the Alps. By J. ARROWSMITH. Scale, 10} miles 
to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Sheet, coloured, 
price 3s; mounted in Case, 5s. 

OFFICIAL RAILWAY MAP. In Case, 21s 64. 

Z(EGLER’S MAP. In Case, 12s 6d. 

LEUTHOLD'S ROAD MAP. In Case, 12s. 

KELLER’S TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 6s. 

STUDER and ESCHER’S GEOLOGICAL MAP. In 

Case, 23s 6d. 
GUIDES, 1s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 6s, 9s. 


PASSPORTS.—British Subjects who 
are preparing to Visit or Travel on the Continent 
may be saved much trouble and expense by ob- 
taining FOREIGN-OF FICE PASSPORTS through 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 
London, S.W., whose experience and long-estab- 
lished arrangements enable him to ensure Pass- 
ports in proper form, aud duly “ visé,” according 
to the last regulations, without personal attendance. 

Passports (which are good for life) mounted on 

Muslin or Silk, in Roan, Morocco, or Russia Case, with 

the name of the owner lettered on the outside, thus 

preventing injury or loss, as well as lessening the delay 
in examination abroad. 

For further Particulars, including the Forms of 

Application, Cost of Passports, Visas, &c., see “ Stan- 

ford’s Passport Circular,” which will be forwarded p2t 





GUIDES, 5s, 6s, 8s, 10s. 


post on receipt of one stamp. 


A more extended LIST and fuller particulars than the above will be found in STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE, which details all the 
best Maps and Books (irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. 
Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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